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Many Aver 


THERE are styles in beverages, just as there are styles in 
clothes!... Mead was the favorite at the end of the Civil 
War; cider took its place a generation later; sarsaparilla fol- 
lowed cider. This generation prefers pale dry ginger ale, 

But even with a style established, there are many variations 
that determine the success or failure of individual blends. 
Healthfulness and purity are essential to any beverage success. 
Flavor is a highly variable and personal preference. 

G. B. Seely’s Son, Inc., has made delicious beverages since 
mead was the popular drink. It is now entering a crowded 
market with a new brand of Pale Dry Ginger Ale. . . a quality 
product in large-size bottles witha captivating flavor of its own. 

We are employed to handle the advertising, because our ef- 
forts have played an important part in developing the present 
vogue of Pale Dry Ginger Ale. Sales to date already establish 
the flavor as decidedly popular. 
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But—-which one lives in 


*AGROPOLIS”? 





ER skirt has the same swirl of style as her city 

sisters’, her hat, shoes, purse, are just as smart. 
Yes sir, the women of Acropotis know what 
style is,—and they want it. They live in Acrop- 
otis—the rich agricultural regions of the coun- 
try—but they have Fifth Avenue ideas. 

They'll buy your merchandise—if you put your 
story where they'll see it . . . . in The Standard 
Farm Unit Papers. These 15 non-duplicating pub- 
lications are their home papers, edited and published 
locally, and read through and through in more than 
2,600,000 of the richest farm homes. And do they 
get results? Ask the advertisers who are already 
selling the women of Acropotis through these 


papers. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 





The Wisconsin Agriculturist The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer 
& Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press Pennsylvania Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer-Farm, Stock & Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
Home, St. Paul Wallaces’ Farmer Michigan Farmer 
The American Agriculturist The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD ti UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. ~ n Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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What the Company-Owned Air- 
plane Is Accomplishing 


How Manufacturers Are Employing the Airplanes They Buy in 
Advancing Their Business Interests 


By Charles G. Muller 


‘62 ECAUSE so much that is 

theoretical is being written 
about the use of-the airplane in 
business, Printers’ INK is plan- 
ning to run an article, or a series, 
to show what actually is being done 
by companies over the United 
States to put aviation to practical 
commercial use. 


From these practical experiences, 
given first hand and not dressed 
up for publication, the manufac- 
turer who considers using an air- 
plane in his business will find 
practically all of his natural ques- 
tions answered as to the advisa- 
bility and the practicability of put- 
ting an airplane or 








Knowing that you 
are now using a 
plane, or have re- 
cently used one, I 
am writing to ask 
if you would tell 
briefly how you in- 
dividually have 
capitalized = avia- |} guy 





From this letter, 
sent out just two 
months ago and the 
last reply to which 
arrived a few days 
ago, comes a very 
fair picture of how | 





HE airplane, in spite of 

the giant strides it has 
made, is still in swaddling 
clothes, compared to what 
it will be. Nobody can con- 
ceive what it will achieve. 
But a growing number of 
manufacturers are trying it 
. ” finding what it will do 
ues. and may do for them. This 
series of articles is based on 
their experiences and sum- 
marizes, to date, the accom- 
plishments of the company- 
owned or executive-owned 
airplane in business. 


a fleet of planes to 
work for his com- 


pany. 

At the time this 
survey was started, 
the best list of 
company-owned 
planes that could 
be found bv appli- 
cation to the Aero- 
nautics Branch of 
the United States 
Department of 
Commerce, the 
Aeronautical Cham- 
ber of Commerce 
of America, and 











American industry 
in a variety of lines is building 
business with personally owned 
airplanes. Replies are both favor- 
able and unfavorable to this latest 
form of transportation, and the 
story these replies tell is of very 
immediate interest because it is 
based entirely on facts, figures and 
actual experiences and not at all 
on theory. 

It is the plain story of what is 
veing. done now—today—and not 
what may.or may. not be done to- 
morrow if this, that or the other 
thing does or does -not happen. 


Table of Contents on page 178 


the Daniel Guggen- 
heim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics, was a compilation of 
about 135 names of individuals and 
companies known to be using -the 
airplane in their daily business. 
This list was furnished by A. A. 
Durante & Company, whose weekly 
“Aeronautical Bulletin,” based on 
latest available information from 
all sources, gives a summation of 
commercial aviation. 

Of these users of planes for 
varying. business needs, approxi- 
mately 125 -were asked to con- 
tribute to the survey, and returns 
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from thirty-nine, about one-third of 
the list, indicate a ready willing- 
ness on the part of these pioneers 
to give the benefits of their ex- 
periences to industry in general. 

The uses they have found for 
their planes are many. Manufac- 
turers send announcements of new 
products, rush shipments of sam- 
ples, and make special delivery of 
out-of-stock merchandise. Banks 
ship checks, drafts and notes for 
collection and credit, to save in- 
terest charges on funds in transit. 
Insurance companies send policies 
to distant offices. Crops are 
sprayed by farmers, motion picture 
reels rushed by film companies 
from Hollywood to New York, 
lawyers taken to State capitals for 
special courts, land surveys made 
quickly from the air, branch office 
customers given their first air 
rides, and, as was done by the 
Crosley Radio Company recently, 
latest merchandise given quick and 
nation-wide distribution to tie in 
with a specially-timed national ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The Royal Typewriter Company 
has actually dropped typewriters 
by parachute in places where no 
landing fields were available. 
Casey Jones, noted pilot, tells of 
delivering goods from a Newark 
department store by landing in the 
street in front of a home on Long 
Island. And the Prest-O-Lite 
Storage Battery Corporation has 
just fitted out a plane with com- 
plete office equipment for the trans- 
portation of its executives. 

These examples indicate to some 
extent the variety of uses to which 
the plane is being put today. They 
are given here merely to sketch in 
the background against which in- 
dividual companies tell the follow- 
ing stories of how they are using 
their ships. 


Transportation of Executives 


(1) Among the first and widest 
uses of the airplane in business has 
been the transportation of execu- 
tives and personnel of companies 
from one part of the country to 
another. In some cases, the presi- 
dent of the company has bought 
the plane personally ; in others, the 
plane is company-owned and is 
available for general use. 
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Harry H. Culver is president of 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, with headquarters 
in Culver City, Calif. He writes: 
“When my duties with the na- 
tional association necessitated sev- 
eral tran-continental train trips 
a year and I was forced to forego 
many important engagements from 
sheer lack of time, I began to real- 
ize that the only way I could cover 
the ground was to use the air. I 
now have my own plane and my 
own schedules.” Mr. Culver estab- 
lishes his office in the air, makes 
appointments by wire for confer- 
ences at airports instead of in the 
cities he visits, and makes two 
stops a day on his tours. 

W. H. Cox, whose retail hosiery 


‘shops extend throughout the South- 


west, bought a plane a year ago 
purely for advertising reasons. 
After using it one day, he says, “1 
decided that it would be equally as 
valuable to me as a means of 
transportation. Unfortunately, after 
a few months this ship was stolen 
by a couple of boys who had a 
little too much enthusiasm under 
their belts, and the ship was com- 
pletely demolished in a fall. I al- 
ready had used it enough to prove 
to me that it was the safest and 
most economical mode of travel, 
and above all a wonderful time 
saver. I have used one ever since, 
though I do not care for one ex- 
cept in a purely business way.” 

In other cases, the company pro- 
vides the plane for personnel trans- 
portation. Says vice-president 
C. C. Herndon of the Skelly Oil 
Company: “We expedite the move- 
ment of our executives, department 
heads, and other employees. In the 
Southwestern and Central Western 
portions of the United States, 
where our business is principally 
conducted, distances from point to 
point in business movements are 
considerable and the airplane has 
proved itself a practical vehicle. 

“There is a surprising increase 
in the use of the airplane in the 
oil country, not only by the oil 
companies themselves, but by sup- 
ply and equipment concerns, drill- 
ing contractors and others. They 


are finding it a very safe and com- 
fortable, as well as speedy, method 
of transportation. We should re- 
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gard it as a definite loss if we 
were compelled now to put the air- 
plane out of our scheme of busi- 
ness transportation and return to 
sole reliance upon automobiles and 
trains.” 

“Both Mr. Rankin and I have 
done considerable flying,” says 
H. A. Groth, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company. “In maintaining our 
contact with advertisers at Moline, 
from Chicago, we must either take 
an afternoon train leaving at 3 
o'clock, arrive at Moline in the 
evening, stay at the hotel all night 
to be ready for work in the morn- 
ing or take the midnight train and 
get into Moline in the morning— 
or take the airplane and get there 
in an hour and a half, at a cost of 
only a few dollars in excess of 
railroad fare. Leaving Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, I can reach our Wichita 
office within an hour and fifteen 
minutes—and at a cost of only 
$2.50 more than it costs by train. 
When I go by train, the trip takes 
all night. 

“IT am simply mentioning these 
two trips because they are the two 
in the particular territory that I 
cover where the airplane is a dis- 
tinct convenience and a practical 
business asset.” 


Satisfactory for Long Distances 


“Before our ship was pur- 
chased,” writes Harold Warp of 
the Flex-O-Glass Manufacturing 
Co., “I believed a great deal of 
time and inconvenience could be 
saved by using the plane when it 
was necessary to make a trip of 
any distance. We bought a fast 
ship for cross-country work, and 
we find the plane practical for long 
trips of from fifty to 700 or 800 
miles. The plane does not really 
save time, but when the weather is 
favorable, a trip can be made much 
quicker than by train, and one can 
plan accordingly. I am_ pleased 
with the plane for trips of fifty 
miles or more.” 

The Electric Service Company, 
which has been using planes for 
two years, finds, according to J. F. 
Shoemaker, manager, that they are 
most useful for making jumps up 
to 200 miles. 

“During . eighteen. months of 
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operation, the ‘Stanolind’ flew 960 
hours and traveled 81,400 miles, 
carrying 6,200 passengers,” says 
Allan Jackson, vice-president of 
the Standard Oil mpany of 
Indiana, “in various parts of the 
Central West where we have mar- 
keting facilities. During this 
period of operation, our directors 
flew an aggregate of 87,000 miles. 
The writer's personal mileage 
amounts to over 24,000, all of 
which was on business trips for 
this company. 

“On one occasion several of our 
directors had to go to New York 
City for a business conference and 
I was to be a member of the party. 
On account of having business in 
Detroit, I found it necessary to 
stop there on the way. The direc- 
tors, aside from myself, left Chi- 
cago on the Century. I left on the 
‘Stanolind’ just prior to the time 
the Century left, flew to Detroit, 
attended a conference which lasted 
about an hour and thirty minutes, 
got back to the ‘Stanolind’ and 
flew from Detroit to Toledo, where 
I had to wait about thirty minutes 
for the Century to arrive. 
boarded the train along with the 
other directors and proceeded to 
the conference in New York City. 
I could go on and relate many 
other experiences, but time will not 
permit.” 

“We purchased a six-passenger 
plane a year ago. We have just 
recently purchased an eight-pas- 
senger, remodeled as a _ flying 
office. This is conclusive proof of 
the value that we place on the use 
of an airplane in our business.” 
This from vice-president A. E. 
Faulkner of Woods’ Brothers 
Corporation, Lincoln, Nebr. He 
adds : 

“When we purchased our first 
plane we did so with the one idea 
of using it, not as a means of ad- 
vertising, but just as: we would 
purchase any other piece of equip- 
ment to be used as a labor- or 
time-saving device. It is very 
difficult to enumerate the many 
uses that we have had for the 
plane, and every corporation can 
find different applications for it. 
Principally, however, we have 
used it to transport our executives 

(Continued on page 148) 
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“TELL DAD,” says young Art 
Gandle to his mother, “that he’d 
better take out more fire insur- 
ance. I’m thinking about touch- 
ing a match to the house some 
night, so Ill get a chance to 
show these pajamas to the 
neighbors.” 

Rather a shame that custom 
forbids his wearing them down 
the middle of Main Street! 
They’re more than something 
new in nightwear; they’re a 
symphony! Art calls himself a 
“coloratura snorer.” 

Is this young man a radical? 
Well—yes. If you call it rad- 
ical to accept readily things 
that typify the modern 
spirit in personal and im- 


you call it radical to push 
persistently in the family 


personal decoration. If The American Boy 
Detroit Michigan 


buying councils for the accep- 
tance of any merchandise which 
represents pregnant, Electric 
refrigeration, oil fuel, high-com- 
pressionautomotive engineering. 

Progressive manufacturers 
appeal to him, and the half- 
million like him, who read 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 85% are 
of high-school age and older. 
Man-sized, man-minded, men in 
everything but years. Win their 
favor by talking to them di- 
rectly. Be sure they think of 
your name when products in 
your field are up for considera- 
tion in the family circle. Oc- 
tober forms close August 10th. 
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. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through five strategically 
located offices in the United States and 
twelve offices in other countries which cover 
. Europe, North and South Africa and South 
{ America, we offer advertising agency ser- 
| vice which has demonstrated its merit for 
many of the world’s foremost advertisers, 
several of whom we have served for more 
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} than twenty years. 


: Total population served by these offices is 560,809,000 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building « 420 Lexington Avenue 

CHICAGO - Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 
BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 

CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 
* 


LONDON - Bush House - Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID - Pi Y Margall 9 
STOCKHOLM ~* Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN °- Axelborg 
BERLIN ~- Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP ~ 115 Avenue de France 
WARSAW ~ Czackiego 17 
ALEXANDRIA - Egypt * 27 Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH ~ South Africa + Netherlands Bank Building 
BUENOS AIRES - Argentina - 50 Calle San Martin 


SAO PAULO - Praga Ramos Azevedo 16 








New Reo Campaign Holds Mirror 


Up to “New Model” 


Selling 


Copy in Large List of Newspapers and Magazines Aims to Sell 
Long-Time Satisfaction 


“Make the people want a new 
car. Make them dissatisfied with 
their present car. Only in that way 
can we keep up with this ‘quantity- 
protactinn bear that we (automo- 
~4 manufacturers) have by the 
tail.” 


HIS quotation from an article 

by C. E. Eldridge, sales man- 
ager of the Reo Motor Car Com- 
pany, Lansing, Mich., is repeated 
because it succinctly ex- 


The campaign gets off to a start 
with an introductory advertisement 
which is headlined: “Gentlemen, 
make mine a horse.” Sub-captions 
announce that this order is the 
wish of “H. C. Witwer, famous 
American Humorist.” As_ the 
headline implies, Mr. Witwer, 
after reading and hearing about 
new models, is so confused that he 





presses a phase of auto- 
mobile 


i merchandising “ re 
with which the Reo com- a make 22177€ @ horse 
says: 
H.C. Witwer 


pany is in absolute dis- 
agreement. In “Where 
Is the Automobile Indus- 
try Headed?” an article 
which sae in the 
issue 


from which this quota- 
tion is taken, Mr. Eld- 
ridge went further into =: 
this phase of motor sell- :: 
ing, and described why = 
Reo adhered to another = 
school of thought. —lts - 
policy is based on the site. 
belief that “the only - 





really solid foundation 
for a permanent mer- 
chandising success is sat- ~..-- 
isfied—not dissatisfied— ==: 
owners.” 

Accordingly, Reo steers 
clear of sales stimulants -=—— 


such as emphasis on de- 2:22s-ssss—s = REO cox GOoD- sinacaneeine 


preciation, whether that 
depreciation is due 
style-obsolescence or me- 
chanical short-livedness. Instead, 
Reo aims to get its market by con- 
vincing people, especially persons 
of limited means, that it is more 
economically sound to buy a better 
car and keep it longer. This aim 
has evidenced itself in Reo’s adver- 
tising copy which, in a new cam- 
paign just starting, goes a step 
further and, by satire and comical 
comparison, has for its theme what 
is described as the “‘new model’ 
ballyhoo.” 


to Introductory Advertisement in New Reo Campaign 


has decided to clinch matters by 
staking himself to a July, 1929, 
horse because, he reasons, “the 
horse makers don’t go over their 
horses each year and suddenly find 
out they was a couple hundred 
things they forgot to put on ’em 
and if you had one, why, that’s 
your hard luck.” 

The lower part of the advertise- 
ment, in the form of an answering 
argument, explains the Reo manu- 
facturing and sales policy. 
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N.-W. Bell Telephone Co. 


Serves all Iowa from Des Moines 


Des Moines is Iowa headquarters for the North- 
western Bell Telephone Company. The telephone 
service of the entire state is supervised from the 
Des Moines office, which is housed in this new 
million dollar building. 


Puectel beets bE? 


Des Moines is much the largest city in Iowa—it is 
the only sizeable city in the central two-thirds of 
the state. Naturally it is the distributing and 
shopping center of Iowa. 


200,000 Iowa families look to Des Moines for 
their daily and Sunday newspapers. 2 out of 3 
families in the center two-thifds of the state read 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


“93% of our entire circulation is home delivered.” 
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“*Mr. Witwer,’ say we, ‘Make 
yours a Reo,” reads a_ headline, 
followed by text from which the 
following paragraphs are chosen 
as typical of the advertiser’s mes- 
sage: 


Reo is not, and never has been 

a “yearly model” car. 

is does not mean that Reo 
stands still. Reo, throughout its 
long career, has always marched at 
the head of the parade in the auto- 
mobile industry—left-hand drive, 
center control. . . . 

But Reo has never “saved up” 
these revolutionary advances for in- 
corporation in “new models.” They 
were embodied in Reo as soon as 
Reo’s usual period of testing had 
proved them to be worthy of a place 
in_this car. 

That’s why, when the “new 
model” ballyhoo starts in a few 


weeks, Reo will be conspicuously 
absent. 
Succeeding advertisements, in 


both magazines and newspapers, 
will follow the same line of sales 


strategy. Prominent position in 
the layouts will be given to the 
slogan, “Reo, good for 100,000 
miles.” 


Definite plans have been con- 
cluded for the balance of 1929 and 
the advertising schedule calls for 
about 365 newspapers and the 
largest magazine space program 
that Reo has ever used. Business- 
papers also will be used. 

In addition, a comical depiction 
of “new model” selling has been 
made the theme of a three-reel 
motion picture film which has been 
enacted by characters prominent in 
filmdom. This film will be shown 
to the Reo sales organization and, 
later, will be condensed to one reel 
which, with all reference to Reo 
eliminated, will be released for 
general distribution. 





Donald §. Harris to Joir 
McCann Agency 


Donald S. Harris has resigned as 
manager of the advertising bureau of 
the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
New York, to join the San Francisco 
staff of The H. K. McCann Company. 
This change of position is effective 
August 15. He was with the former 
Thomas Advertising Service, Tampa, 
Fla., before joining the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers four years ago. Mr. Harris 
was at one time associate editor of 


oer Science Monthly and, formerly, 
been engaged in business paper work 
at Seattle. 
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To Merge “Youth’s Compan- 
ion” and “The American Boy” 


The Youth’s Companion, published at 
Boston since .1827, has changed owners 
and soon is to change homes. 

The yo has been sold by the 
Atlantic onthly Company to the 
Sprague Publishing Company of De- 
troit, publisher for the last thirty years 
of The American Boy. 

With the October issue, the two peri- 
odicals will appear as one, under the 
name plate: The American Boy Com- 
bined with The Youth’s Companion. 

The editorial and business offices of 
the combined publication will be at 
Detroit. Griffith Ogden Ellis, publisher 
of The American Boy, will continue as 
editor and publisher, with Elmer P. 
Grierson, formerly business manager of 
The American Boy, as general manager, 
and George F. Pierrot, as managing 
editor. 





C. L. Searcy, Vice-President, 
McJunkin Agency 


Charles L. Searcy, recently general 
sales manager of H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has resigned to join the Mc- 
Junkin Advertising Company, also of 
that city, as vice-president and contact 
manager. He has been engaged in ad- 
vertising work at Chicago and New 
York for the last twenty-five years, 
having served as classified advertising 
mene of the Chica; Tribune _and 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, East- 
ern advertising manager of the former 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, and advertising 
manager of the Chicago Evening Amer- 
ican. 





Trico Account to 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne 
Trico, Inc., Chicago, which is a sub- 
sidiary of the Art Metal Radiator 
Cover Company, and manufactures 
metal radiator covers with humidified 
hampers, tables and cabinets, has ap- 
pointed the Porter-Eastman-Byrne Com- 
pany, Chicago, to direct its advertising 

account. 





Chase Brass & Copper 
Appoints B. B. D. & O. 


The Chase Brass & Copper Company, 
Waterbury, Conn., maker of ‘Muha toons 
pipe, has placed its advertising account 
with Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc. 





Bauer & Black Appoint 
Erwin, Wasey 
The Bauer & Black division, at Chi- 
cago, of the Kendall mpany, has 
appointed Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
Ltd., Chicago, to direct the i 
account for ail Bauer & Black products. 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 








Buying More and 
Paying Promptly! 


EDERAL RESERVE reports on 
retail trade show increasing sales in 
Milwaukee—ang. alse the ratio of 
Mallections to sales is 
W'in_any! other large 









despit in 
Make not oversold. 
ioe are notpalys buying more than 
ever before bss are paying for their 
purchases promptly! Advertise here! 
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| THE MILWAUKEE 














Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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aWANDFUL 
jHQUALITY MILLIONS 











he Quality market. Twenty years ago it 
meant the upper five per cent ... the yacht 
and polo few... the high hat handful that 
lived on a hill, The class that could absorb 
luxury units above $1,000 in price. It was 
small, compact, easily reached. 





Today the Quality market is citywide... 
millions strong. Broader living standards 
. increased incomes have made luxury 
buying even in the $1,000 units a privilege 
and power of the mass as well as the class. hety) 
To reach this new market you must have a 
“class” medium with “mass” coverage ... 


you must tell the story of style and service 
as well as price. 




















Midweek Features... the new magazine- 
form every-Wednesday supplement of The 
Chicago Daily News...is just such a 
medium. It shares the circulation of The 
Daily News . . . more than 430,000 strong 


in Chicago and its suburbs . . . lifting the 
cream of the city’s earning, buying families. ey 
And it is a medium that offers to the pres- 
tige of your product the prestige of a well- 


edited, smartly toned, excellently reproduced 
editorial and illustration content. 


aa) 


An avenue certain, straight and convenient 
to Chicago’s new Quality Market audience. 


DAILY NEWS 


ews paper 














DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
8 Fine Arts Bldg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bidg. 711-12 Glenn Bldg. 


roup of American Cities 
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# out of 
every 
Detroit 
Homes 
Taking 
Any English 
Newspaper 
Get The 
News 


DVERTISERS in the Detroit market have the singular 

advantage of being able to reach so great a percentage 
of the homes through one newspaper—The Detroit News— 
thus making it possible to employ commanding copy and 
achieve a low cost per unit sale. 

By actual survey The Detroit News goes into four out of 
every five Detroit homes taking any English newspaper, and 
is the one newspaper on which Detroit householders depend. 
They rely upon it not only for the complete story of the day’s 
events, but for the offerings of Detroit’s stores and manufac- 
turers. For 56 years The Detroit News has thus been Detroit’s 
home newspaper and during all this time it has been the 
outstanding leader in circulation which in turn has made The 
News the advertising leader of Detroit and year after year 
one of the three leaders in America. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A., Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 No. Michigan 
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Why Goodrich 


District Advertising Managers 


Built a Staff of 


The Plan Started as an Experiment—Today, Goodrich Is Convinced 
That Its Nine District Advertising Managers Are a 
Worth-While Investment 


By Phil J. Kelly 


Advertising Manager, The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 


Y actual record, the best sales- 
men in the B: F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company’s sales organiza- 
tion are the best merchandisers. 


along general lines, and directing 
the general execution of it. He 
cannot be burdened with the spe- 
cific application of it in its many 


And the most prominent feature of 


their merchandising success is the master the 


volume of advertis- 
ing that they sell 
dealers. 

When I say “ad- 
vertising volume” I 
mean advertising 
morale as much as 
the actual volume 
of advertising. I 
mean selling a 
dealer on various 
plans of advertis- 
ing and making 
him advertising 
conscious. 

Few merchants 
are good advertis- 
ing men. Conse- 
quently, the district 
advertising man- 











AN a company with such 
a far-flung organization 
as Goodrich has developed, 
carry on dealer-help work 
from the home office? Does 
such a policy mean that 
dealer-help activities 
promptly become strangled 
with red tape and that the 
human element in dealer re- 
lations is overlooked? 
Goodrich’s answer to those 
questions is the appointment 
of nine district advertising 
managers. Under the super- 
vision of executives, 
the Goodrich plan of co- 
operating with the dealer has 


variations. He cannot hope to 
details of the many 


problems of a na- 
tional dealer cli- 
entele. His is the 
problem of orig- 
inating and direct- 
ing.a general mer- 
chandising plan that 
is flexible enough 
to suit all occas- 
ions and conditions. 

When John 
Jones of Podunk, 
wants an electric 
sign or some other 
of the many things 
that are included 
under the general 
head of advertising 
or merchandising, 
the. headquarters 








ager, .under the 


become intensely localized. 





executive has no 





Goodrich plan, fills 

a very distinct need in guiding a 
tire dealer in all of his advertising. 
He even helps the dealer to 
originate copy that fits his in- 
dividual needs. 

Long ago, advertising managers 
discovered that they were working 
at a decided disadvantage in try- 
ing to fit mass advertising to a 
class clientele—a clientele composed 
of many classes. Similarly, we 
feel that the best job of merchan- 
dising cannot be done under the 
direction of an executive from 
headquarters who has cut his ad- 
vertising plan after a certain pat- 
tern and who attempts to.cut his 
cloth for all his dealers from that 
one pattern. 

Furthermore, the headquarters 
executive’s function is that of for- 
mulating an advertising. policy 








: accurate means of 
knowing whether that dealer is 
justified in his request for this bit 
of advertising material. He can 
scan this dealer’s record and find 
that he has exhausted his quota 
and, that under the general rule, 
he is not entitled to any further 
advertising expenditure. But can 
the executive still conform to the 
best plan of merchandising and. be 
arbitrary in his decision because of 
a hard-and-fast rule? Here is a 
splendid opportunity to present 
hitnself as a hard-fisted ogre, who 
judges by rote and ignores indi- 
vidual conditions. Here is a fine 
chance to lose the good-will and 
business of a good dealer. 

_ As the Goodrich dealer organiza- 
tion grew from year to year, it 
became more and more apparent 
that some means must be devised 
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that would give the advertising de- 
partment more intimate contact 
with individual dealers. Lack of 
specific knowledge of the advertis- 
ing requirements of many dealers 
led to confusion and conflict in our 
efforts to maintain a blanket policy 
in the matter of advertising as- 
sistance. The usual method of 
working through the branch sales- 
man and branch manager to get a 
special proposition before the ad- 
vertising manager was cumbersome 
and left the advertising manager 
without an accurate picture of the 
dealer and his conditions. There 
was too much lost motion and not 
enough expert analysis of the situ- 
ation. 

We cast about for a plan that 
would give us accurate and expert 
knowledge of dealers and terri- 
tories where conditions seemed to 
warrant advertising assistance not 
covered by our established policy. 
We recognized the justice and econ- 
omy of making exceptions, but we 
wanted to know from expert an- 
alysis that we were justified in 
making exceptions to our regular 
policy. Many of our salesmen are 
capable of advertising analysis, but 
there was always the possibility 
that they might be swayed by in- 
fluences that did not consider our 
advertising appropriation. We de- 
cided that we needed expert ad- 
vertising men in the field. 

Two other factors helped to 
clinch this conviction. We had de- 
cided to expand our newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign and to sell our 
dealers more direct-mail advertis- 
ing. We were convinced that a 
newspaper campaign augmented by 
letters and postcards made a com- 
bination that produced good re- 
sults. Furthermore, we believed 
that our advertising would be 
helped if, in addition to more inti- 
mate dealer contact, we had more 
intimate newspaper contact. 

To this end we divided our ad- 
vertising program into three classi- 
fications: Identification, repetition 
and action. We then prepared a 
manual in which each division is 
defined by charts and explanatory 
text. Our charts simplify what 
would otherwise be intricate and 
complex. These principles cover 


every community condition based 
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on a comprehensive survey of the 
automobile and tire, market. 

Preliminary - investigation con- 
vinced us ‘that salesmen would sell 
direct mail and seasonal newspaper 
advertising on a co-operative basis 
under the direction of an advertis- 
ing man better than they could 
under the old plan. So we divided 
our territory into nine districts and 
put an advertising manager in 
charge of each district. 

In the beginning it was deter- 
mined to eliminate all the details 
that had hitherto delayed special 
dealer appropriations and place the 
responsibility on the district man- 
ager. He would be on the ground. 
He would have facilities for an- 
alyzing the situation and should be 
capable of judging the merits of 
the proposition from our angle as 
well as from the angle of the 
dealer. He would be swayed by 
nothing but the results that should 
accrue under the peculiar condi- 
tions. Obviously, district advertis- 
ing managers would be men who 
had demonstrated. their ability to 
handle situations of this kind, and 
who would be capable of directing 
the efforts of salesmen in selling 
advertising to dealers. 


Best Results Wanted 


In enlarging our program of co- 
operative advertising with dealers 
we were naturally interested in ob- 
taining the best results possible for 
our outlay in newspaper space. We 
wanted this advertising intelligently 
directed and the best mediums used 
in each individual campaign. We 
believed that this could best be 
done under the direction of an ad- 
vertising man capable of analyz- 
ing the situation on the ground. 
It appeared that an advertising man 
in each district was the most effi- 
cient and economical means of ac- 
complishing the best results. 

The manual referred to above 
was then placed in the hands of 
our district advertising managers. 

With a textbook of advertising 
that is complete in detail, our dis- 
trict advertising manager, in turn, 
trained our salesmen to the extent 
that the seven best, mer disers 
among our salesmen rank, highest 
in advertising application. Last 
year, district advertising managers 
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so completely revolutionized the ad- 
vertising program of our dealers 
that many of them increased their 
volume from 100. to 150 per cent 
as the result of the scientific ap- 
plication of advertising. 

In a large Eastern. city a dealer 
cut his advertising budget in half 
and increased his volume by a total 
of $30,000. His advertising plan 
and its application were designed 
by the advertising manager of that 
district and followed up by the 
salesman who had his account. In 
this instance, newspaper space was 
decreased, but less space produced 
greater results because of more 
scientific application and because it 
was properly balanced with other 
advertising mediums. 

In a town of less than 25,000 in 
Illinois, a dealer who had done no 
advertising in 1927 was sold on the 
idea of advertising with our pro- 
gram. He was hard to sell. He 
claimed that his experience in ad- 
vertising had ‘not. been profitable. 
However, he reluctantly consented 
to permit a salesman to outline a 
program under the direction of the 
district advertising manager. Dur- 
ing 1928 this dealer’s sales volume 
was increased $15,000 with the ex- 
penditure of less than $500 in ad- 
vertising. In this instance, as in 
other typical instances, a well bal- 
anced use of newspaper space was 
one of the important factors. 
These illustrations are typical of 
many cases during a year in which 
our dealer advertising application 
was increased 177 per cent, with 
more local co-operative newspaper 
advertising. than we had ever used. 

Just recently a new account came 
to us voluntarily.. He is a large 
dealer with an exceptionally good 
location in a large Middle-Western 
city. This man had built his busi- 
ness up to large volume from a 
very small beginning. But he had 
reached the point, he explained, 
where his advertising had become 
a difficult problem to him. He had 
expanded his business to the. ex- 
tent that his executive tasks occu- 
pied the greater part of his time 
and left him. virtually no time at 
all to plan advertising. He knew 
that we hhave available the services 
of a district advertising manager 
whose furictidii is to devise and 
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co-operate in the execution of com- 
plete advertising programs for such 
dealers as himself. 

When this dealer opened a new 
establishment his complete adver- 
tising campaign was planned for 
him. His newspaper advertising 
was designed and submitted for his 
approval. He had been relieved 
of all the details of his newspa 
campaign. In front of his station 
a large electric sign was erected 
at the suggestion of the district 
advertising manager. This sign 
may be seen ten squares away at 
night from either direction. Di- 
rect-mail advertising was planned 
for him by the district advertising 
manager. As a result of the efforts 
of the district man, this dealer is 
well pleased with the results of 
his advertising, and is better 
pleased that he was relieved of the 
details of the task about which he 
understood but little. His windows 
are now a more attractive medium 
of advertising under the direction 
of the advertising expert who, 
after all, devoted but a small part 
of his time in helping him. 

The responsibility in this in- 
stance, as in all similar instances, 
was put squarely up to the dis- 
trict advertising manager. His 
was the responsibility of analyz- 
ing the situation and designing an 
advertising plan and program that 
would fit this particular situation. 
He was in a position to familiarize 
himself with the peculiar require- 
ments of this dealer and to ad- 
minister his advertising needs to 
the greatest advantage of the dealer 
and ourselves, 

Recently we had presented to us 
another example of the efficiency 
of the district advertising manager 
plan. Our advertising manual for 
1929 is a most comprehensive docu- 
ment. It represents an outlay of 
considerable effort and a complete 
set of carefully worked out adver- 
tising plans and statistics. Consid- 
erable thought and effort were de- 
voted to making it a complete guide 
for salesmen in presenting our ad- 
vertising program and advertisin 
helps to dealers. All of this woul 
avail us nothing if our. salesmen 
were not thoroughly familiar with 
the manual and its purposes. 
district advertising ‘managers, who 
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also contributed to the manual, fit- 
ted into this plan with remarkable 
econemy and efficiency. 

Branch conferences in the vari- 
ous districts provided the means by 
which the district advertising man- 
agers were able to place the 1929 
advertising program before branch 
salesmen in a very comprehensive 
and detailed manner. Step by step 
and page by page the whole ad- 
vertising program was spread be- 
fore the salesmen by an advertis- 
ing specialist who knew the plan 
in its minutest detail. Salesmen 
were encouraged to ask questions 
about points that were not clear 
and at the end of the conference 
all of the salesmen of one or more 
branches were schooled in our com- 
plete advertising program. 

Prior to the branch conferences, 
district conferences had been held 
in which branch managers had been 
schooled in the full scope of the 
advertising plan. At these con- 
ferences, district sales managers 


and branch managers contributed a 


fund of information gleaned from 
unusual sales and advertising situ- 
ations in their respective district 
and branch territories. These con- 
ferences were held at central points 
with a number of branches and 
districts participating in each one. 

With competition as intense as 
it is in the tire field, we have 
found that branch and district man- 
agers are too constantly occupied 
with directing selling activities to 
be able to devote the time to ad- 
vertising that a good job of dealer 
advertising demands. It becomes 
more and more apparent, as the 
pace of commerce and industry ac- 
celerates, that advertising and mer- 
chandising are as_ essential to 
proper distribution as salesmanship 
by personal contact. In fact, it 
has reached the point where it is 
hard to distinguish the line be- 
tween advertising and merchan- 
dising, if not between advertising 
and all selling. Advertising never 
was, and today more so than ever, 
is not a factor in distribution that 
can be indifferently administered. 

Salesmen apply dealer advertis- 
ing under a point system based on 
territorial conditions ‘and the char- 
acter of advertising applied under 
the ‘direction of the district adver- 
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tising manager. Situated so that 
they are able to concentrate on ad- 
vertising, district advertising man- 
agers are continually staging con- 
tests among salesmen in their dis- 
tricts. Under this plan, salesmen 
constantly increase their knowledge 
of advertising and also of its ap- 
plication. 

One of -the problems that con- 
fronted us while working out the 
plans for the tour of the Silver 
Fleet was the necessity of an ad- 
vance agent who was familiar with 
the route so that the fleet would 
produce the maximum results in 
advertising returns. Obviously, it 
had to someone who has a 
thorough knowledge of newspapers 
in a given territory and who is 
familiar with the dealer situation. 
Since co-operative advertising in 
local newspapers in towns of the 
fleet’s itinerary is one of the most 
important of the factors in the ad- 
vertising program, the advance 
agent must be capable of execut- 
ing the details of this phase of ad- 
vertising. Also, he must know 
the dealer situation so thoroughly 
that the co-operative advertising 
will be profitably applied. 

The district advertising manager 
was the answer to this problem. 
Witk the aid of district and branch 
sales managers, the district adver- 
tising man arranges all the details 
of the fleet’s tour in his district 
and co-operates with the manager 
of the territory from which the 
fleet comes and with the advertis- 
ing manager into whose district the 
fleet is about to go. 

In the beginning, the plan of dis- 
trict advertising managers was an 
experiment. It brought up ‘the im- 
portant question of whether the 
end would justify the means— 
whether the experiment would re- 
sult in sales volume and advertis- 
ing application commensurate with 
the expenditure. Now, after more 
than a year and a half of this ex- 
periment, the most skeptical have 
been convinced of the economy of 
this advertising organization. As 
advertising and merchandising 
draw nearer together, the district 
advertising manager is visualized 
in a far greater role in the scheme 
of distribution than was antici- 
pated in the beginning. 
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INTERESTING AND TRUE 


'T] [ERE are but few other markets of over 
2,000,000 population which are thoroughly 
sold by one newspaper. Only in rare cases is 
such efficiency and economy possible. So, experi- 
enced advertisers use The News exclusively 
to sell The Indianapolis Radius because — 


The News... c4LONE ... Does The Job! 


| INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
Radius 
yl DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


. New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Se. Lake Michigan Bide. 7 




















NDIANAPOLIS, “The Cross Roads of America,” is 


| twenty-first in population but thirteenth in retail sales. 
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Head and shoulders 


above the others! 


among standard evening 


newspapers in the New York Market 


OR the past 30 years the New York Evening 
Journal has maintained a circulation leader- 


ship over 100 per cent ahead of the next nearest 
standard size New York evening newspaper. 


A true picture of what this really means in ex- 
tensive and intensive coverage may best be gained 
through a section by section analysis of the Evening 
Journal’s circulation throughout the entire market. 


In New York City—throughout the five boroughs 
—the Evening Journal has more home-going cir- 
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Building 






culation than the next two standard evening news- 


papers combined! 


In suburban Westchester more copies of the New 
York Evening Journal are sold each day than the 
next two New York standard evening newspapers 


combined. 


In suburban New Jersey, more copies of the 
New York Evening Journal are sold each day than 
all the other New York standard evening news- 
papers combined—and more than any standard 
morning newspaper! 


In Brooklyn, the New York Evéning Journal’s 
circulation about equals that of the three largest 
Brooklyn evening newspapers combined! In 
suburban Long Island, more copies of the Evening 
Journal are sold each day than all the other New 
York standard evening newspapers combined— 
and more than any standard morning newspaper! 


Advertisers everywhere find in the New York 
Evening Journal the one outstanding medium in 
the New York Market because it is first among 
evening newspapers in Public Preference, gives 
adequate home coverage and produces greatest 
sales volume. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK 
9 East 40th Street 


CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5S Winthrop 
Building Trust Building Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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- The Detroit Times 


shows 

an increase of 

851,248 

lines of display 
advertising for 

the first 

seven months 

of 1929 

further proving 

that 

“the trend is to the Times” 
is not merely a 

slogan 

but an actual 

fact—and by the way 
we do not 

claim complete coverage 




















The Most Outstanding Fact About 
the World’s Most Outstanding 


Advertisements 


Keep Advertising Out of the Mass Production Class 


By Clarence Vredenburgh 


Vice-President, Cecil, Warwick & Cecil (Advertising Agency) 


AN altogether strange and re- 
markable fact about the best 
advertisements in the world is that 
these actually have been printed. 

Probably the most dramatic thing 
about the most dramatic advertise- 
ments is that these have eluded fine 
and frenzied cot- 


and the silver bowl yawns on the 
al fresco table. 
Why does not this same thought 
apply to advertisements? 
eys of ads go out of adver- 
tising studios, barracks and work- 
shops. An evolution is taking place 
in advertising just 





eries of mental 
hazards and have 


tn yea of miles out 
Atlantic 


as phe a e€ 
in electric ting 
Ocean fixtures. And this 





made the appointed 
issues. 

And surely the 
most novel thing 
about many ingeni- 
ous and unique ad- 
vertisements is that 
these have weath- 
ered the Board 
Room and emerged 
in magazines and 
newspapers, 

Just as surely 
have many marvel- 
ous ads disappeared 
into waste baskets 
because somebody 
who “thought so” 
told somebody who 
was pretty sure 
“he knew” _ that 
maybe that ad had 
better await a more 
advanced period in 





ere is an airplane “cor- 
ner.” You cannot see it. 
You cannot feel it. But it 
is there. Every transatlantic 
flyer knows it is there. It is 
the place where he changes 
his course on the Southern 
air route to Paris and points 


east. 

There also is a writer’s 
corner in advertising. Sooner 
or later every writer comes 
to it. Many write just that 
far! Some get around it. 
Some neatly turn it. But 
most leave only a bottle 
floating. 

That corner is a fundamen- 
tally new idea, a new touch, 
a new style. Try to zoom 
around corner—that is 
the plea of this article. 











evolution means 
that in a sense each 
advertisement is in 
part or whole the 
product of previ- 
ous advertisements. 

We have schools 
of advertising. We 
have had the 
George Dyer 
school, the John 
Powers school, the 
Claude Hopkins 
school, the Theo- 
dore MacManus 
school, the Herbert 
Kaufman school, 
the Arthur Bris- 
bane school... 
and more recently 
such precocious 
schools as that of 
John Held and an- 





the earth’s rotations and the cosmic 
vortex’s gyrations. 

Hence advertising mutations. Ad- 
vertisements muted . . . quite as 
much so as any trumpet. Bring 
forth the tinkling cymbals! 

Many a man has hit a golf ball 
farther than the two hundred yard 
mark . . . but the time to do it is 
in the contest for the President's 
cup. 

Many a lithe and steely wrist has 
stroked an untakable tennis shot 
. » « but the time to stroke it is 
when the tournament waxeth tense 


other proposed by Sinclair Lewis. 

Stylists. Men of new deft touches. 
Many followed and some were fro- 
zen. 

We remember medieval schools 
of painting that grew in similar 
manner. Maybe many such schools 
died at birth. We think good ad- 
vertising schools have died at birth. 
But the ones we know have sur- 
vived and persisted. 

These advertising trail blazers 
sold their stuff. The one thing, 
which each of these fine gentry 
wished to sell, he sold. The rest 
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of the mental product was a matter 
of course. No. one derives any 
special and enlivening nourishment 
from run of the mine stuff. There 
is a force in life which makes the 
run of any mine rather humdrum, 
Sooner or later market prices are 
humdrum. To get these out of the 
doldrums and out of the humdrums 
these must be changed. 

So even a bear market comes as 
a sort of relief to a doddering old 
bull market. 

Dyer, Powers, Hopkins, Mac- 
Manus and the rest had the re- 
freshing faculty of keeping adver- 
tising out of the mass production 
class . . . at least for a few days 
at a time. 

They sold their new advertising, 
their different advertising, their ad- 
vertising which stood out on the 
page like an electrically written 
code stream from Mars and Jupiter 
combined. 

Try to do this yourself . to- 
day .. . now. 

in the Atlantic Ocean, far out 
over the waves, out hundreds of 
miles, there is an airplane “cor- 
ner.” You cannot see it. You can- 
not feel it. You cannot hear it. 
But it is there. Every trans- 
atlantic flier knows it is there. It 
is the place where he changes his 
course on the southern air route to 
Paris and points east. 

There also is a writer’s corner 
in advertising. Sooner or later 
every writer comes to it. Many 
write just that far! Some get 
around it. Some neatly turn it. 
But most leave only a bottle float- 
ing. 

That corner is a fundamentally 
new idea, a new touch, a new style. 
It is the most important stage in 
each evolutionary progression of 
advertisements. It is where the 
births take place. It is where the 
generations begin. 

Try to zoom around that corner. 

With a fair average of metro- 
politan reading of upward of two 
hundred pages a day, most of which 
pages are advertisements, hundreds 
of advertisements for which the 
average reading time must be less 

one second each, surely the 
truly different advertisement is 
more likely to receive attention. 
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(Watch people read and note how 
many advertisements do not get a 
glance.) The advertiser more than 
ever should spend his money on ad- 
vertisements that are outstandingly 
unique, that are breath-taking with 
the speed of a fresh untrammeled 
idea. 

Men are getting such ideas every 
day. There is a faster accumula- 
tion of ideas in daily advertising 
work than ever before. New and 
arresting ideas are not scarce. 

You get them. But try to sell 
them. Try hard. 

This is the day of the big cor- 
poration which is a honeycomb of 
other corporations. 

Its planning is a sort of “huddle.” 

Its Nemesis is the resistance of 
its form, and of its structure, to 
the purchase of really different 
ideas. : 

In its style and ramifications the 
big corporation is an elaborated 
gauntlet for new ideas. Its work 
contributes largely to arrested de- 
velopment in the evolution of ad- 
vertising. Check back the real 
thrillers in: advertising in the last 
twenty years and what have many 
of these been? . . . these have been 
Lindberghs of advertising. Lone 
stars! 

Just as the opportunities for un- 
labeled advertising today are 
greater than in the early days of 
Dyer and Powers so is there com- 
mensurate braking on advertising 
innovations. 

The blinding multiplicity of 
beauty and color, the kaleidoscopic 
flash of glittering language, the 
play of physical attractions beggar- 
ing the last struggles of Atlantic 
City entrants, and the galaxy of 
eminent names and highly skilled 
folk and of adroit minds feed- 
ing on the output of other adroit 
minds, mean that our new schools 
may be no more in number than in 
the past although -we sorely need 
more. 

The ween! object of advertising 
is unchanged. Its purpose is to 
make money. 

But in making money today it is 
doing more. It is sophisticating 


the proletariat with the arts of 
our rich. It i Pe understand- 
terminology. It 


ing of techni 
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Direct 
as an arrow 
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The Chicago Evening American’s city and sub- 
urban circulation comprises nearly 90 per cent 
of its total daily net sales—and its city circula- 
tion alone is greater than the total circulation 
of the next largest Chicago evening paper. (A. 
B. C. Report for six months ending March 31, 
1929.) This concentration within the confines 
of America’s second greatest market makes the 
Chicago Evening American tremendously effec- 
tive for direct rapid and intensive cultivation of 
that market. 


In other words, the Chicago Evening American 
is a Chicago newspaper of definite standing and 
influence in its own community. That standing 
and influence has been measured fully and ac- 
curately. On the results of that measurement 
we stand ready to prove that you cannot cover 
Chicago without the Chicago Evening American. 


CHICAGO EwWENING 
AMERECAN 





a good newspaper 






One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people. Member 
of International News Service, Universal 
Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
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is teaching health. It is making 
vitamins and enzymes stand up and 
behave themselves. It is driving 
out waste, prejudice and the fear 
of a little wholesome leisure. It is 
breaking down complexes, knocking 
down fetishes and helping human 
beings to be human. 

Boy, oh boy, what a chance for 
advertising men! What a chance 
to sell these new day multi-minds 
through the eye! 

You can do it. You can start a 
new school. We are all steamed up 
today to steam others up. 

And the man-sized job is to sell 
our new stuff. 

The test of the big fellows in the 
days of yore was the same. Their 
stature grows by retrospect simply 
because what they had was bought 
and paid for in the coin of the 
realm. They sold it. 

We have heard of the fellows 
who have pedled plays for years 
and. finally broken out on Broad- 


way with a three-time winner. May- 
be pedling is good training. But 
selling is a lot better kind of 


training. 

Let advertising men give time 
and thought to the things which 
sell their uniquely, spectaculariv 
good ideas. Anybody can sell run 
of the mine stuff. 

If you think you have a new 
thunderbolt for the millions, clutch 
it firmly in your right hand and 
sell it to the man who ought to 
have it. 

Writing it is easy. Conceiving it 
is child’s play. But. . . selling it 
is not like eating animal crackers. 

know a fine old company which 
has been looking for a new idea 
for five years. This concern has 
changed its agency at least once 
each of those five years. The man- 
ager chews nails and yet, to my 
knowledge, has rather risen to one 
or two ideas not out of the book. 
But each time somebody has shoved 
him back into his chair. All the 
plans his company has used have 
been out of the book. These have 
been “I’ve met you before a dozen 
times” plans. He is still looking, 
and still tough. 

George Dyer of 1930 should come 
forward. This situation is going to 
take more than an epoch-marking 
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twist to advertisements. It is go- 
ing to require some sort of master 
trepanner to bisect and trisect that 
skull until a good thonght may 
lodge inside and dislodge some dog- 
in-the-manger schemes which in- 
cubated there at the time of the last 
world’s fair. Then it will be nec- 
essary to give the subject an in- 
travenous stimulation so he will 
sign on the dotted line before the 
will to conquer weakens and be- 
comes the will to flounder again 
and again ad infinitum. 

Sell this kind, fellows. ‘ 

Sell them those real home run 
ideas and plans. 


Buys “The Cleaning and 
Dyeing World” 

The Kates-Boylston Publications, Inc., 
New York, has purchased The Cleaning 
and Dyeing World, St. Louis. Effec- 
tive with the September issue The 
Cleaning and Dyemg World will be 
ublished at New York. Albert R. 
<ates, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Kates-Boylston Publications, 
will be editor. Roy Denney will con- 
tinue as managing editor and Adrian 
F. Boylston, president of the Kates- 
Boylston Publications, will be business 
manager. 


New Accounts for 
Charles C, Green Agency 


The Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York, has appointed the Charles C. 
Green Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 
city, to direct the advertising of its 
technical book department. General and 
technical magazines will be used. 

Mind, Inc., also of New York, a sub- 
sidiary of Robert Collier, Inc., also has 
gee its account for the book pub- 
ishing end of the business with the 
Green agency. Magazines will be used. 


H. L. Caravati with Detroit 
Board of Commerce 


Henry L. Caravati, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Richmond, 
Va., Times-Dispatch and previously ad- 
eg, manager of the Ashland, Va. 
Herald-Progress, has been appointed 
assistant to the executive head of 

it Board of Commerce, 


Joins Williams & Saylor | 


Miss Nell Moran, formerly space 
buyer and production manager of the 
Bellamy-Neff Company, New York, and, 
more recently, a of Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & § Inc., of that 
i has joined Williams & Sayl 

advertising agency, also of New 
York, as a general advertising assistant. 
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There 


is a certain advantage in 
having your color work 
printed in a shop that does 
a lot of this class of work. 


Day and night we keep 
busy one of the largest 
batteries of two-color 
presses in the city. 


This steady production not 
only keeps the quality up 
to standard but makes for 
economy and speed. 


Make a note now. “See 
Francis on the next color 
job.” 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building 


New York 


MAAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Smashing all records, Oklahoma City has just ended the best 
July in its history with every barometer pointing to the great- 
est growth in years. 


First: Building permits for July were $2,564,975, larger than 
for any month during record-breaking 1928, exceeded only by 
May of this year, and the twenty-third consecutive month at 
more than $1,000,000. Second: On July 24 the Oklahoma City 
oil field came through with the largest oil well made this year 
in the Mid-Continent area, when the No. 1 Bertha Johnson 
blew in with an estimated flow of between 20,000 and 25,000 
barrels daily. 


Leaders in all lines of business report that this is the first 
summer in years when business has been equal to or greater 
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than business for the winter months. This is substantiated by a 
$15,000,000 increase in bank clearings in July, 1929, over July, 
1928. 


New population and greater prosperity resulting from the oil 
development at the city’s door are chiefly responsible for these 
increases. 


Maximum advertising results can be achieved in the Oklahoma 
City Market at one low advertising cost by an adequate ad- 
vertising schedule in the Oklahoman and Times, which thor- 
oughly and alone cover this rich, responsive territory made up 
of 1,000,000 people living in its 26 counties and 75 towns of 
more than 1,000 population. Investigate! 


\ OKLAHOMA. CITY TIMES 


)MAE PUBLISHING CO 
1oMAE FARMER. ~ STOCKMAN 
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EADING the an- 
nouncements of 
some of the news- 
papers privileged to 
carry large volumes 
of advertising, space 
buyers might incline 
themselves to specu- 
late on why any other 
newspapers are pub- 
lished at all. 


q 


F Macy’s in New 
York sells more 
collar buttons on 
Wednesday than any 
other New York Store, 
then on Thursday 
New York gentlemen 
should buy collar but- 
tons only at Macy’s. 


q 


HAT they also 
buy collar but- 
tons at John David, 
at the neighborhood 
store, or wherever 
collar buttons are 


The De 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 





sold, is proof that no 
one institution can 
adequately serve a 
great city. 
q 

HE: Detroit Free 

Press does not 
carry the largest vol- 
ume of advertising in 
Detroit. But it” has 
been in business 
nearly 100 years, and 
during the first . six 
months of the year 
printed 8,202,241 lines 
of advertising for 
which it received 
good American 
money. 717,374 more 
lines than it printed 
during the first half 
of 1928. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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A True Picture of Today’s Farm 
Market 


The Admitted Decrease in Rural Population Is No Reason for Timid 
Merchandising 


By Richard Forde 


DURING the last year I have 
made it a habit, while visiting 
general advertisers, to ask them 
why they persisted in merchandis- 
ing their products to the farm trade 
on a pattern different from that 
used in developing other markets. 
Realizing, as they did, that con- 





sumer acceptance 


operate or work on farms than 
ever was the case before. Farm 
land is even being abandoned be- 
cause it can not be worked properly 
under modern conditions or because 
there are not enough people inter- 
ested in that sort of thing to sup- 
ply the necessary human power. 

ile there will 





can not properly 
be built unless ad- 


ARMING is declining— 
farm land is being aban- 


always be farms 
and farmers, the 
business as a whole, 





vertising, spread 
out over a sufficient 
period, is steady 


and consistent, why 
did they advertise 
to the farmer on 
such a_ relatively 
jumpy and = spas- 
modic plan? 
Among the reac- 
tions I got, the 
most common had 
to do with the ad- 
mitted decrease in 
farm population; 
the fear was even 
expressed that 
sometime in the 
future (Mr. Legge 
and his fellow 
members of the 
Federal Farm 
Board ought to get 
a laugh out of this) 
America might 
have to import 
of foodstuffs 


home! 











doned—the farm population, 
when compared to the coun- 
try’s total population, is 
smaller than ever before— 
in time there will not be 
sufficient acreage to feed all 
the people and not enough 
farmers to work it even if 
it were available. 

That is the dark and 
gloomy picture of the farm 
market envisaged many 
advertisers. What a truly 
artistic misunderstanding of 
farm marketing facts and 
trends! For sheer ingenuity 
in getting the wrong angle 
on the country’s greatest out- 
let for merchandise it is an 
absolute masterpiece. 

This article describes the 
real set-up in American 
farming today 














large quantities 
because we would 
not be able to produce them at 
This reply, in one form or 


so far as the United 
States is concerned, 
is waning. The 
country’s popula- 
tion is increasing 
enormously and, in 
time, there will not 
be enough acreage 
to feed all the peo- 
ple and not enotigh 
farmers to work it 
even if it were 
available.” 

All this (and the 
cumulative _state- 
ment is more con- 
servative than some 
of the replies) is a 
truly artistic mis- 
understanding of 
farm marketing. 
facts and trends. 
For sheer ingenuity 
in getting the 


wrong angle on the country’s great- 
est outlet for merchandise it is an 
absolute masterpiece. 
that, it is startling. 


More than 
If any number 








other. was given so many times 
that I have been able to construct 
a statement which fairly accurately 
portrays, in a cumulative way, the 
sentiment of various advertisers on 
the subject. Here it is: 

“The farm market is different 
from every other in its uncertainty. 
Most other branches of industry are 
growing, but farming is declining. 
Fewer people, in proportion to the 
country’s total population, now 








of advertisers have accepted this 
mischievous heresy, this totally er- 
roneous interpretation of what is 
developing in the farm field, then 
many hitherto unexplainable things 
are now made clear. 

The idea persisting in some quar- 
ters that the farmer is different 
from other people and therefore 
not to be approached in the stand- 
ard way is bad enough; but when 
apparently sane merchandisers be- 
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lieve that present changes indicate 
the eventual crumbling of the farm 
structure, one is almost inclined to 
wonder how it is that men of such 
naivete and innocence are able to 
succeed in any market at all. 

What is the real set-up in 
American farming today, the facts 
concerning which have been so 
glaringly misconstrued by some ad- 
vertisers ? 

In the first place, and in gen- 
eral, let it be understood that the 
changes so productive of hit-and- 
miss merchandising to the farm 
trade represent, not a decline, but 
a strictly economic development. 
It is true that the development is 
as yet incomplete; but in what line 
of industry, it may be asked, is the 
economic unfolding entirely con- 
summated—a finished thing? 

And now to take up, bit by bit, 
the statement of these misguided 
advertisers : 

1. “Fewer people . . 
ate or work on farms.” 

This is correct, but is no cause 
for even mild concern; fewer 
people are needed. Machinery and 
madern methods approaching the 
scientific have taken the place of 
men; and, as these develop further, 
the farm population will be even 
smaller. The growing tendency, as 
is pointed out to Printers’ INK by 
F. W. Heiskell, advertising man- 
ager of the International Harvester 
Company, is to farm in larger 
units. This means there will not 
be so many individual farms and 
farmers; but it will not interfere 
with production. 


. now oper- 


Farm Produce Per Capita Increases 


Dr. O. E. Baker, economist of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is authority for the 
statement that farm production in 
this country has increased a half 
more rapidly than population since 
the World War. This increase 
certainly has been more rapid than 
at any time since 1900 and probably 
since 1890. Moreover, it has been 
accomplished despite a decrease in 
the number of farms and farm 
population, in the number of farm 
animals and a slight drop in crop 
acreage. From a combined acre- 


age of crops and pasturage that has 
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remained  ppractically stationary 
since the War, agricultural produc- 
tion in the five-year period 1922- 
1926 was 13.5 per cent greater than 
in the five-year period 1917-1921. 
In production per capita of the 
population, the increase was about 
5 per cent. 

Translated into the language of 
everyday merchandising, this means 
that while there may fewer 
people on the farms, their individ- 
ual purchasing power will 
greater. One hundred good cus- 
tomers with money to buy what 
they want are better than 125 whose 
buying capacity is only ordinary. 
Everybody admits that this applies 
in the case of the retailer. That it 
will work equally well in dealing 
with the consumer appears per- 
fectly obvious when one stops to 
think it through even superficially. 

2. “Farm land is even being 
abandoned.” 

It is—temporarily. But “he that 
judgeth a matter before he heareth 
it, is not wise.” The reason for the 
present non-use of many acres can 
not, by the wildest stretch of im- 
agination, be construed as indicat- 
ing that farming is on the decline 
and that not enough workers are 
available to till the soil. The fact 
is, according to Dr. Baker, that the 
increased use of automobiles and 
tractors in agriculture, in the period 
from January 1, 1920, to January 
1, 1925, released approximately 10,- 
000,000 acres of crop land pre- 
viously required to feed horses and 
mules. These animals are not 
working on the farm in such large 
numbers any more and therefore 
are not eating. 

In the decade from 1918 to 1928 
the amount of crop land thus re- 
leased was perhaps 20,000,000 acres 
or from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
all the land required in 1919 for 
crop purposes. In other’ words, 
farming has not had a chance as 
yet fully to adjust itself to the 
modern scheme of things. Changes 
have come so fast that the extra 
land has not yet been absorbed. 
An automobile factory may close 
down a few of its producing units 
or the entire establishment; but 
nobody interprets this as indicating 
that the automobile industry is 
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People who live in mansions; people 


with 31 waistcoats; people who subsist on 


caviar and buy diamonds by the bushel... 


HAT is what some publications 

term the “class” market. Unfortu- 
nately it is so pitifully scanty that it can- 
not play an important part in sales cal- 
culations. 


If it were possible to picture World 
readers, you would see a genuine class 
market ... composed of human beings, not 
fashion marionettes; prosperous beings, 


not trillionaires. 


All these “best” people are not World 
readers; they are not readers of any one 
newspaper. But The World has 351 ,862 
of them, embracing every income group, 
with quite as many in the ultra brackets as 
any newspaper can boast ... concentrated 
in the best business producing sections of 
New York, a class market measured by in- 
telligence and buying power, not by foibles, 
fol-de-rol, and legendary “smartness”. 


Che orld 


MORNING © SUNDAY 


Pulitzer Building, New York 


Chicago Detroit 


GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. 
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Ask a man of The World to tell you The World’s NEW History 
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“vanishing.” The analogy is plain. 

3. “The country’s population ts 
increasing enormously.” 

For a long time it was taken 
practically for granted (and general 
advertisers are not alone in this be- 
lief) that the growth of population 
in the United States would eventu- 
ally press upon the limitations of 
the land supply. But this thought 
is groundless. Government statis- 
ticians show that the country is 
rapidly approaching a stationary 
population. Dr. Baker deduces 
from this finding the thought that 
within a few decades the United 
States will probably be dependent 
upon immigration for any net in- 
crease in population it may have; 
and that a stationary population will 
be attained in from fifty to seventy- 
five years at somewhere between 
175,000,000 and 200,000,000. 

Since 1920, the birth rate in the 
United States has declined rapidly, 
and a rise in the death rate is ex- 
pected soon because the population 
will include an increasing propor- 
tion of people in the older age 
groups. Since 1915, when the 
registration area became sufficiently 
large to constitute a fair sample of 
the United States, the birth rate 
has declined by nearly 5 births per 
thousand people, or about 20 per 
cent. 

“A further decline of 4 per 
thousand,” says Dr. Baker, “would 
bring the birth rate down to that 
necessary to maintain a population 
whose average span of life is 61 
years, which is 4 years longer than 
the average at present. This de- 
clining birth rate in the United 
States appears to be associated with 
the country’s increasing prosperity 
and per capita wealth. In those 
States where the per capita wealth 
is larger than the average for the 
United States, the birth rate is 
lower. In States where the per 
capita wealth is smaller than the 
average, the birth rate is higher.” 

This striking fact, Dr. Baker re- 
marks, should not be accepted as 
conclusive on the basis of the data 
now available. It is nevertheless 
an indication that population 
growth does not necessarily tread 
upon the heels of farm production 
as closely as was once thought. It 
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suggests that our population may 
cease growing long before the 
limits of subsistence are reached. 

On the direct contrary, the De- 
partment of Agriculture thinks, 
caution should be exercised in in- 
creasing the area of land in culti- 
vation. At present, the per capita 
consumption of beef and veal taken 
together, and also of eggs, is about 
the same as at the beginning of the 
century. Per capita consumption 
of mutton and lamb, and also of 
chickens, is much less. Consump- 
tion of pork per capita is about 10 
per cent greater, and of milk about 
12 per cent greater. Continuation 
of the indicated trend toward a 
greater per capita consumption of 
milk and pork, and lessened con- 
sumption of mutton and lamb, and 
beef and veal, would reduce the 
amount of land required to feed a 
given population, for the hog and 
the dairy cow produce more human 
food per unit of feed consumed 
than do other farm animals. Since 
the War, the consumption of ani- 
mal foodstuffs has increased at the 
expense of the consumption of plant 
foodstuffs. Any change in this 
tendency would decrease the amount 
of crop land required, for animal 
foodstuffs need much more land to 
produce a given amount of human 
food than do plant foodstuffs. 

4. “There will not be enough 
acreage to feed all the people.” 

Suppose we let Dr. Baker answer 
this also; he very plainly knows 
what he is talking about. 

“Nearly all the requisite increase 
in our crop acreage,” he says, “could 
be obtained by cultivating the crop 
land that is now idle in farms. In 
addition to this idle crop land, our 
farms contain more than 100,000,- 
000 acres of plowable pasture, as 
well as large areas that could be 
cropped if cleared or drained. 
However, there will undoubtedly be 
a notable increase in crop acreage 
in the Great Plains region, where 
the tractor and combine are making 
super-marginal millions of acres of 
semi-arid land that was formerly 
sub-marginal; and probably there 
will be a continued decrease in crop 
acreage in the hilly or less fertile 
lands of the East and South. After 
1940, the country will still have 
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This Time Jobbers Didn't Say, 
“No—Too Many Brands Like It Now” 


It only took two months for a food product to record a 15 per 
cent distribution among the 161 grocery wholesalers in Florida. 

Advertising backed it right from the start! 

It faced a field of 30 similar products, but in six months stood 
third in jobbers’ sales volume! 

Advertising continued to back it! 

As with other territories Florida accepts most hospitably those 
products which are made known for their desirability—and 
Floridians from Key West to Pensacola rely strongly on advertising 
information they read (seven days a week) in their “state 
newspaper” — 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 





A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 50,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 
Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 

New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles... San Francisco 
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Why do 
readers o 
NATIONS BUSINESS 


ask for JSQOOOOO 


reprints a year ? 


Suppose you were to blend into one composite individual 
the men who are buying Nation's Business for their 
clients. You would have a space buyer of universal expe- 
rience ...responsible for billings far beyond the hundred | 


million dollar mark. Based on recent comments of well 
known media men, the viewpoint of such a composite 
space buyer is reproduced below. 


7 7 a 


Haphazard readers don’t ask for reprints. If anybody is 
compiling a list of editors’ axioms I submit that as No. 1. 
And for axiom No. 2 I'll nominate this one: The way to 
prevent haphazard reading is to avoid haphazard editing. 


I happen to know something of the way Nation’s Busi- 
ness is edited. Articles like O. H. Cheney’s famous discus- 
sion that threw a spotlight on ‘‘The New Competition” are 


stimulated by the very heartbeats of business. They're 
pointed to sink deep into the consciousness of men who 
want to know what’s new and what’s ahead. 


Such men, 300,000 strong, make up the market which 
Nation’s Business offers advertisers seeking to tell what's 
new and what’s ahead in business values. 


== NATION SII 
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An Answer by the 
§| COOOOOOO MediaAnahst 
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A LIMITED SUPPLY 


of a 20-page Report on the first 
six months of The Prudence 
Penny Home Institute is now 
available for free distribution. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in the sale of a home com- 
modity to the New York 
Market, you will want a copy 
of this Report. 


Write for it today! 
Address ... 


The New York 
AMERICAN 


PROMOTION DEPARTMENT—1834 BROADWAY 
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available some 500,000,000 acres of 
potentially cultivable land, an area 
greater than the total cultivated 
land at present. Less than half of 
this amount would need to be added 
to the existing crop area in order 
to supply a population of 200,000,- 
000. As acre yields of the crops 
are likely to increase, and the in- 
creasing production of meat and 
milk per unit of feed consumed by 
farm animals is likely to continue, 
it may be that not more than one- 
fourth of this 500,000,000 acres of 
potential crop land will ever need to 
be used for crops, unless the United 
States should be called on to con- 
tribute increasingly to the foreign 
demand for food and fibers.” 


Farm Development Is Economic 


Over-expansion of the country’s 
crop area, this economist believes, 
is one of the fundamental causes of 
the present agricultural depression, 
but excessive stimulation of agri- 
cultural settlement during the last 
half century was more or less ex- 
cusable. No one could have fore- 
seen the coming of the automobile 
and the tractor, which as already 
stated have released a large amount 
of land formerly required to feed 
horses and mules, nor the increas- 
ing production of milk and meat 
per unit of feed consumed by the 
farm animals. Neither did anyone 
realize the influence of shifts from 
less productive to more productive 
crops per acre, and from less pro- 
ductive to more productive classes 
of farm animals. Moreover, prior 
to the World War no adequate evi- 
dence existed of the rapid approach 
of a stationary population in the 
United States. 

It should be reasonably plain to 
everyone, therefore, that new forces 
are abroad in the world ; and Dr. 
Baker believes the application of 
science and invention to agriculture 
is advancing at an accelerating 
rate. Nevertheless, he thinks the 
tendency will be, as it has been in 
the past, to bring more land into 
use for crops than is needed. Un- 
less agricultural settlement is pru- 
dently guided there is grave danger, 
he says, that periods of agricultural 
depression will recur. 

In expressing this view he is not 
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by any means mentioning something 
that is peculiar to farming. Over- 
production in any line is sure to 
bring difficulty to somebody and 
those who belong to the relatively 
weaker units may have a little more 
of it than is their proportionate 
share. 

There have been, and are, too 
many retailers, just as there were 
too many farmers. Some manu- 
facturers are even working to re- 
duce the number. They very prop- 
erly realize that one good and effi- 
cient dealer will mean more profit to 
them than under any circumstances 
can be realized from two of the 
other kind. Exactly the same kind 
of reasoning can be applied to the 
farmer and the farm market. All 
this, of course, is only another un- 
answerable argument upholding the 
general thesis that the farmer is 
subject to the same influences that 
govern every other element of the 
country’s population and should be 
approached accordingly. 

If Dr. Baker is correct in his 
analysis of the reasons for there 
being fewer farmers today and in 
his view that the population of the 
country is rapidly approaching the 
stationary stage, then it would seem 
that the whole farm development 
as we now see it is purely economic. 
And Dr, Baker’s scholarly findings 
are at least worthy of careful con- 
sideration. In any event, the 
farmer is becoming a_ stronger, 
rather than a weaker, force. He 
is not “vanishing” and not falling 
behind; he is changing—changing 
for the better. 

It is an unescapable conclusion, 
then, that sane and sufficient mer- 
chandising to the farm trade will 
bring constantly increasing and 
growingly satisfactory dividends 
from now on. An essential pre- 
liminary to such a program, how- 
ever, must be a more accurate un- 
derstanding of what is going on in 
farm development and what the 
logical results are sure to be. The 
consistently successful merchandiser 
of the future will be the one who 
reverses the present order of things 
to a considerable extent and accords 
the farmer the respect that is his 
due. This respect can only come 
from a closer acquaintance. 
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Experienced Agency 
Man Wanted 


Ann Arsor, MICH. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is a question that I would 
like to ask through the columns of 
Printers’ Inx. It is: Why does 
an advertising agency always want 
an “experienced agency man” when 
they add to their staff? 

I have talked with a number of 
agency heads wko at the time need- 
ed, and were looking for, advertis- 
ing men, copy writers, layout men, 
etc., but they had to be agency ex- 
perienced. I have tried to Locate 
with an agency for the last three 
years. I have not had agency ex- 
perience, but I have had a Resad 
experience in copy writing and lay- 
out work on newspapers and feel 
that I can work into it as well as 
in agency 





any man who started 
work. 

This isn’t a letter of application, 
but I would like to have some 
agency man explain to me how a 
man can get agency experience if 
no agency will give him the chance 
to get in. 

very man who is in agency work 
had to start some time and if now 
they cut off all unexperienced men, 
in a few years they will either have 
to take on an entire new staff of 
green men or go out of business. 


Will some one clear up the 
mystery? 

: C. E. Brace. 

Note: If possible would like to 


have the Little Schoolmaster handle 
this letter. But I DON’T expect 
any notice of it whatever. 


dened certainly we will notice 
your letter, Mr. Brace, be- 
cause you have what seems to us 
to be a legitimate complaint. If 
not legitimate, it is at least one 
which comes up so often that it is 
worthy of careful consideration. 
As you point out, a man must 
start some time and if all men who 
have never been in an agency are 
cut off from consideration, how do 
agencies get their new staffs? 

We put the question in your let- 
ter up to a prominent agency man 
who has been noted for training 
many young men. He told us that 
he could best answer your letter by 
telling you, and other young men 
who ask the same _ question, 
what he is doing to educate his 
own son for the agency business. 

His youngest boy graduated 


from college in June. At the pres- 
ent time he is working as a clerk 
in a hardware store in Pennsyl- 
After a year of that, his 


vania. 
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father expects him to get a job on 
a tramp steamer for a trip to the 
Far East and to work his way 
back from there to Europe. The 
following year he wants to get him 
two jobs, one for six months in an 
A. & P. chain store and for six 
months in a small-town indepen- 
dent drug store. 

This man says that there are too 
many men who have advertising 
agency experience, and not enough 
men who have secured actual mer- 
chandise experience by having 
gone thfough the mill themselves. 
In his agency he has been taking 
on men who have come from other 
walks of life, and almost invari- 
ably he has found, if they have the 
right stuff in them, that they make 
good. However, he asks that no 
one write him a letter of applica- 
tion through Printers’ INK now, 
because his staff is completely full, 
and his boy and two other young 
men who are going through the 
same sort of training are going 
to supply all needed new blood 
during the next two or three 
years. 

He has a small agency, but he 
believes that in a large agency also 
many mistakes are made by turn- 
ing down the man who has not had 
agency experience. The large agen- 
cies, the medium-sized agencies and 
the small ones are all augmenting 
their staffs continually from the 
ranks of newspaper men, mer- 
chandisers, salesmen, solicitors on 
publications, and other sources. We 
do not think that many of them 
consistently take the attitude that 
they will not hire any man who has 
not previously been in an agency. 
Mr. Brace: must have struck. a 
group that did hire on that one 
yardstick as a basis of measure- 
ment, but we do not believe that 
the attitude is quite so widespread 
as this one letter would make us 
believe. 

The way to get into the adver- 
tising business, or into any other 
phase of advertising, is for a man 
to hit from where his hand is. If 
he cannot get a job in the agency, 
let him get some other sort of a 
job and work into the advertising 
end of that business. If a man has 
had advertising and layout work 
on newspapers, there is no reason 
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The INSIDE STORY of 
PROHIBITION 


by 


MABEL WALKER WILLEBRANDT 


q 

d appearing daily and Sunday in 

e 

e . 

, The New York Times 

; 

- RS. WILLEBRANDT for eight 

1 years in charge of Prohibition en- 

. forcement is discussing this great public 
issue freely and courageously in a series 

: of twenty-one articles appearing in con- 

secutive issues of The New York Times. 

d 

r How wet is the United States? 

g Where are the “big leaks”? 

“a Are politics, liquor and corruption 

- inseparable? 

fe Was the Jones law needed? 

> Can prohibition be enforced? 

is 

y. 

a 

1e These and other questions are answered by Mrs. Wille- 

- brandt in Twenty-one Articles, appearing daily and 

r Sunday August 5— August 25. 

1S , 

” - 

er 

: | | Che New York Cimes 

y; 

- Net paid sale week days in excess of 425,000—Sunday, 725,000 
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why he cannot go out and develop 
a new advertiser for that news- 
paper. He may in time get so 
close to the one advertiser he de- 
veloped successfully, that he has a 
little service business of his own. 
Thus, he can follow the footsteps 
of so many hundreds of other men 
who got into the agency business 
by first getting an account. 

The object of most advertising 
is to tie up closely with more sales. 
Surely Mr. Brace and other young 
men who are working in news- 
paper offices or on publications get 
in close touch with .one or two 
advertisers on whom they call. 
Having done a specific booklet job, 
or a piece of copy for this one ad- 
vertiser, they are in a position to 
go to an agency and say that they 
have had advertising experience 
which would be valuable. 

There is not room for every 
young man who thinks he can 
make layouts or write copy, until 
he has proved by his own efforts 
that he can win the confidence of 
some one manufacturer. But the 
young man who is continually 
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studying merchandising, who is 
keeping in close touch with some 
manufacturers who have selling 
problems, and who sets his mind 
on some sort of an agency-job, not 
too high to start with, is eventually 
going to land in an advertising 
agency. Mr. Brace out in Ann 
Arbor, might eventually start his 
own little service business there. 
He might get a job with a printer 
and bring in new business to the 
print shop by selling business- 
building ideas to local merchants 
and manufacturers. Then, he 
could go to Chicago or New York 
and claim justly that he had had 
advertising agency experience, be- 
cause most of the agency men we 
know will consider any job which 
has helped sell more goods to have 
been an advertising agency job. 

To Mr. Brace and all the other 
men in the country who are 
troubled with the same problem he 
faces, we can only say “stick to it, 
take a new line of attack, write 
more letters, see more people and 
don’t give up the ship.”—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


What Groucho Says 


The Account Executive and Client Play Frank and Earnest—Once 


MES and I went to a play one 
night. Of course I paid. Why 
bring that up? 

It was a mellow play. Got down 
to bed rock truth. Ames felt that 
way about it, too. 

“Let’s go to my room and have 
a heart to heart talk,” said Ames. 
Sure, Ames is a client. Custom 
bodies for fine cars, you know. 

“Ames is mellow,” thought I. 
“Here is my chance.” So I dove 
right in up to my neck. “Ames, 
the truth is that with all your bril- 
liance and vigor you can’t seem to 
focus on the importance either of 
the right copy or a sustained cam- 
paign. You must forgive me if I 
talk plainly, but the way you are 
operating your advertising you are 
saving a few pennies and letting a 
lot of dollars fly out the window.” 

That was my idea of telling the 
truth. F 

“Groucho, I like you and believe 
in you. (Good night, thought I.) 





But, Groucho, with all your bril- 
liance I am afraid you are a dan- 
gerous man. Spend! Then spend 
more, and more and more! And 
what do we get for it? You are 
extravagant in what you buy for 
us, extravagant in your organiza- 
tion, unhappy when I won’t meet 
your ideas with extravagant spend- 
ing, sore when I audit your bills 
and question some items. And with 
all your profits! Fifteen per cent, 
think of it. Even a great bank 
gets only 5 or 6 per cent. With 
all your profits, you are unwilling 
to concede extra service which you 
are equipped to do practically with- 
out cost.” 

That was Ames’ idea of telling 
the truth. 

Oh, yes, we get along all right, 
but we've quit trying to tell the 
truth. When we go to a show 
now it’s a girl and jazz show. No 
more drama. 

GroucHo. 
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How li . 
Been ng On?” 


So wrote a space buyer on receiving a copy 
of the Agropolis book that is upsetting conven- 
tional ideas on markets in the Northwest. 

He had never thought of the farm population 
as a unified community, representing a larger 
market than Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth 
combined. The picture amazed him—as it has 
hundreds of others. It showed the necessity of 
adopting plans to fit the territory—selling 
Agropolis through the medium that circulates 
in Agropolis. 

Northwestern Agropolis has 1,610,414 popu- 
lation, and the annual income is more than a 
billion dollars. It has———but why not write 
for the book? It is amazingly interesting. 





55 E. 10th St. 
- St. Paul, Minn. 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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VERTISERS HAVE 
E DEFOR $900,000 
INTRUE STORY 
NEFIRST +1929 


Advertising revenue in True Story 
as been growing steadily during the 
astfouryears. The total billing for 1929 

approximately $500,000 over the 
receding year. .. . This is a sure sign 
f healthy growth. ... There is every in- 
cation that next year will be the great- 
st year in the history of TrueStory. . . . 
ontracts for 1930 totaling $900,000 
ave been received from 53 new 
dvertisers who have never used True 
ory before. .. . Such phenomenal 
rowth can mean but one thing. Adver- 
sers are becoming more aware of the 
alue of True Story’s new Wage Earner 
ousewives market. A market whose 
buying power has increased 53% over 
he cost of living. A market which sel- 
tom reads any other magazine except 
tue Story... . It’s no wonder advertis- 
rs are flocking to True Story. ... If you 
ould like to know more about this New 
age Earner Housewives Market write 
or “What True Story Means to Busi- 
ess Profits.” 2716C Graybar Bidg., N.Y. 
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Booth Newspa 15 






They carry the best of 
features, cartoons, fic- 
tion and Associated 
Press news reports so as 
to interest the entire 
family. 


They reach practically 
every home in the city 
of publication and most 
of those in the adjacent 
territory. 

They hold the inter- 
est and confidence of 
their readers. 





Home 












An Ideal Test Market 


Because of the complete home coverage of these 
Booth Newspapers and because The Booth Newspaper 
Area has a population of 1,350,000, with more than 
121 cities and towns varying from 1,000 to nearly 
200,000. It offers an ideal test market. It will pay 
you to investigate the advantages offered here. 


Grand Rapids Press 


Flint Daily Journal 


Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times’ © Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 


J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 
































The Chain-Store Invasion Is Sup- 


plying Us with Good Dealers 


The Man Who Wants to Be His Own Boss Is Being Forced Out of the 
Regular Retail Field and Is Now Selling Specialties 


By Jas. A. Worsham 


Section Sales Manager, 





ODAY, when changes continu- 
ally surge about every kind 
of business, no manufacturing ex- 
ecutive dare fold his hands and 


say: “There will be no more 
changes of any kind in any of 
our products for the next ten 
years.” 


Neither is it any safer for the 
man in charge of sales to tack 
down a_ good-for-all-time sales 
policy and ignore changes in sell- 
ing methods. 

Even if the changes are in other 
lines of business and of such a 
nature as not to affect his own 
business adversely, yet in such 
changes there may be discovered 
something of outstanding help to 
his own selling program. 

We are finding, for example, 
that, while the chain-store inva- 
sion is a matter of grave concern 
to many other lines, it is making 
for us, as specialty manufactur- 
ers, unusual opportunities for 
dealer connections never before 
available. 

Our analysis of the situation is 
this: Young America has been and 
is being taught that we are cre- 
ated free and equal. It may be 
from this teaching or it may be 
from many other causes, but an 
inherent desire grows up in nearly 
every ambitious American boy to 


“be his own boss” some day. 
Many men holding very impor- 
tant executive positions in large 


companies still cherish this ambi- 
tion, in spite of the success they 
have attained working for some- 
one else. 

Heretofore, the retail store has 
offered the logical opportunity in 
which to realize this ambition, to 
the many not trained for the sev- 
eral professions but ambitious to 
get on in the world. The chain- 
store invasion of the retail field 


Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 











from every conceivable angle has 
been removing this opportunity for 
the man ambitious to be “his own 
boss.” 

In view of the prevalence of 
this ambition and the removal of 
former retail opportunities to sat- 
isfy this ambition, the Oil-O-Matic 
organization believes that the in- 
vasion of the chain store in retail 
fields offers the specialty manufac- 
turer the best opportunity he has 
ever had to secure talented, ambi- 
tious men as dealers, and also to 
connect with established dealers 
who are keenly interested in add- 
ing specialty items to their present 
business. We further believe 
that the opportunity to succeed 
with these specialties is greater, 
with proper management, than with 
many small retail items, because 
specialties can be sold under a pay- 
ment plan that eliminates the mat- 
ter of credits which, more than 
any one factor, has often caused 
the failure of so many retail busi- 
nesses. 


No Future for Independent 
Hardware Dealer 


I was talking, not long ago, 
with one of our dealers in Kansas 
whose father has been in the re- 
tail hardware business for years. 
He has been reasonably successful, 
but he said: “I am unable to see 
any future in it. One chain store 
of a similar character is now lo- 
cated beside us and across the street 
there is another one going in. Our 
retail sales in dollars and cents are 
about the same as ten years ago, 
in spite of a three-fold increase in 
population. _With the lowered pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, I fig- 
ure that we have lost ground. The 
business is going backward. With 
my experience, I could have se- 
cured a job as store manager with 
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one of the chains, but I didn’t 
want it. I have always wanted to 
be my own boss. That’s why I 
am handling oil burners, electrical 
refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines. And another thing—I can 
get an exclusive selling privilege 
in this territory on these items and 
that’s worth while, too.” 

A check-up of a number of our 
dealers shows them financed and 
managed by sons whose fathers are 
in some kind of retail business 
now being rapidly dominated by 
the chain system. A review of 
mail inquiries brings to light the 
fact that men in all walks of life 
are anxious to get into the retail 
specialty selling business—men 
who, before the chain-store inva- 
sion, would be considering the 
type of retail business now being 
dominated by chains. 

Many letters come from various 
kinds of retailers who are planning 
either to set themselves up in an 
exclusive specialty business or es- 
tablish a department to handle 
specialties, such as oil burners, 
electrical refrigerators, and similar 
items for the home. Many letters 
from established retailers frankly 
state that chain-store competition 
on many of the small items is 
forcing them to do this thing. 

We have department stores sell- 
ing oil burners and one of our 
good oil burner dealers in Ohio is 
running a music store and gift 
shop. He has also added wash- 
ing machines, ironers and vacuum 
cleaners, in addition to oil burners. 
Recently he took on electrical re- 
frigeration. 

Several months ago, we had an 
inquiry from a small Maryland 
city. A personal call disclosed that 
the man writing had sold out a 
retail grocery business to a chain- 
store group. He was _ looking 
around for specialties and being an 
oil burner user was particularly 
interested in oil burners with a 
view to selling them. He knew 
little or nothing about mechanics, 
but expressed a willingness to take 
several months training at the fac- 
tory and in the field at his own 
expense, if necessary. 

It happened that our represen- 
tative knew of a factory trained 
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oil burner service man in a nearby 
city and he got the two together 
and was able to set this man going 
at once. 

In the meantime, this proprietor 
is taking training at the factory 
at his own expense, on oil burners 
and electrical refrigeration. He 
stated: “Of course, my past retail 
experience is bound to be of some 
value and my acquaintanceship is 
a big asset. Yet, so far as a 
technical knowledge of these spe- 
cialties is concerned, I am starting 
business life all over again; but 
I am certain I will be happier 
managing my own business. I 
could get a job at managing a 
chain store. But I cannot go at 
the beck and call of some big 
concern. I have always been my 
own boss and always want to be. 
If I took a chain-store job I might 
have to move away on short notice. 
I want to be sure of living here. 
If I work at the selling of these 
specialties just as hard as I did 
at the grocery business, I believe 
I can make several times the salary 
the | chain-store job would pay 
me.” 


Had to Add Specialties 


The president of a plumbing 
concern in Indiana said: “We sim- 
ply have to add specialty proposi- 
tions like yours. We are located 
downtown here with a high rental. 
More and more of our standard 
items on which we had an exclu- 
sive selling privilege have been 
taken away and sold to all. You 
can walk into a chain hardware 
store and buy at a low price many 
accessories which plumbing and 
heating shops used to sell at a 
good profit. We believe that an 
exclusive selling privilege on oil 
burners, electrical refrigerators, 
gas and oil water heaters and 
similar specialties is about the only 
way for us to show any increase 
in business or even to equal what 
we have been doing. They are 
about the only items left on which 
the heart hasn’t been cut out of 
the profits.” 

I could cite hundreds of cases 
like those mentioned. 

Naturally, we know that it is 
one thing to persuade this type of 
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About a Certain 


New Yorker 
Who Went Los Angling... 


H. was a smart guy. Alert of 


mind. Eager to know. A bloodhound for facts. Said he, 
playfully, “I’ve heard so doggone often about your much- 
heralded city being the second radio capital of America 
that I flew out to get the low-down.” & You're right; he 
was a radio man . .. a big leaguer. He found out plenty. 
Briefly, that Los Angeles is second only to New York in 
number of receiving sets in homes. 636,000 in California. 
381,000 in Southern California. 175,000 in Los Angeles. 
446,526 homes here. 98% electrically wired. Highest 
percent of any large city. Eight million dollar radio busi- 
ness in this community in 1928. Estimate $10,000,000 
for 1929. A potential market . . . right here . . . of more 
than 500,000 sets. And the modernly-minded, youthful- 
thinking Los Angeles Examiner carrying more radio 
lineage, local and national, first six-months of 1929 
than any other Los Angeles paper. The Examiner, in 
fact, has been first in radio since radio began! & & 
P.S. Our big Radio Souvenir Edition, September 2nd! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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man to set himself up in the spe- 
cialty selling business with display 
room and sales organization, and 
ariother thing for him to succeed 
at this new type of business. He 
has been accustomed to having 
customers walk in his store and 
BUY. Almost without exception, 
a specialty requires selling methods 
that are just the opposite to those 
that the retail man has been taught. 

He has to be re-educated to the 
necessity of going out personally 
or sending men out in a systematic 
and intelligent manner to present 
his proposition to able-to-buy pros- 
pects in a personal, aggressive way. 

We have an axiom in our sell- 
ing organization, which is: “No 
specialty dealer is making money 
for himself or his firm except when 
he or his men are standing in the 
presence of able-to-buy prospects 
and presenting the proposition in 
an intelligent manner.” 

After this radical difference in 
selling methods has been accepted 
and religiously followed, we find 
many types of these ex-retailers 
making as big a success as more 
experienced specialty dealers. 

But a specialty manufacturer 
must accept the responsibility of 
training such retailers in all of 
the details of specialty selling. In 
addition to the selling side, the 
technical side of installation and 
service must also be given its 
proper share of attention in these 
courses of instruction. After such 
training on the part of the manu- 
facturer, the success of the newly 
appointed dealer can be assured 
only if he also possesses those 
traits of character and good man- 
agement talent that must be a 
part of the makeup of any success- 
ful business man. 

The matter of finances is just 
as important in specialty selling 
as in any other retail business. 
Yet, we have many outstanding 
successful dealers who started 
without sufficient capital to give 
them a rating. The payment plan 
on specialties such as ours makes 
less capital necessary and partially 
accounts for such successes. 

Yet, without a reasonable amount 
of capital to assure a proper dis- 
play room, to do local advertising 
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and employ the right type of sales- 
men, the full possibilities of the 
specialty business cannot be realized 
by the man who has set out to 
make a business of it alone. 

But one of the biggest assets to 
bring to a specialty selling business 
is enthusiasm and a willingness to 
work in an aggressive manner, and 
we are finding just this type of 
man among those being crowded 
out of their own present types of 
retail business by the chain-store 
invasion. 

As never before, rapid changes 
continually take place in methods 
of doing business. Being alert is 
not sufficient. There must be in- 
telligent readjustments to these 
changes. 

It is this picture we are showing 
to those being crowded out by the 
chain-store system and the results 
justify us in passing these experi- 
ences and suggestions on to other 
specialty manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who are seeking to build 
up a dealer organization. 


To Publish “El Aviador 


Hispano Americano” 

El Aviador Hispano Americano is the 
name of a new monthly magazine which 
will start publication at New York with 
an October issue. It will be devoted to 
all phases of aviation for Spanish- 
speaking countries and will be published 
by the Andes Publishing Corporation, 

ew York. Dr. Salvador Mendoza, 
formerly editor of El Universal, Mex- 
ico City, and a vice-president and > 
rector of the Andes ee Cor; 
tion, is editor. D. Thompson 
formerly with the Syracuse, N. * 
American, is assistant editor. Kenneth 
I. Savidge has I~ i. Sava advertis- 
ing manager. llivan, of the 
} Muller y genc 
secretary and treasurer of = y Ae 
Publishing Corporation. 


Cleveland Ad-Art Company 


Opens Pittsburgh Branch 

The Cleveland Ad-Art Company, 
Cleveland, has opened a branch at 
Pittsburgh to be known as The Pitts- 
burgh Ad-Art Company, Inc. 

Stewart Heiss has been appointed 
general manager of the new unit. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Appoints B. B. D. & O. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Bal- 
timore, has appointed Barton, Batten, 
Durstine & an Inc., to direct its 
East and the 
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advertising in both the 
West. 
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“Cheramy” Beauty Aids 
is another of the 506 Na- 


aminer exclusively in San 
Francisco during 1928. 


The great popularity of 
“Melisse,” who writes @ 
daily column on Beauty 
for The Examiner, has 
made this paper an ¢* 
tremely productive me 
dium for the advertising 
of beauty preparations— 
and anything else appeal- 
ing to women readers. 


Note: This does not include 102 
exclusive Financial and Automo- 
tive Accounts that brought the 
total to 608 Exclusive National 
Accounts. 
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2,000 men are employed in the Pencoyd Plant of the American Bridge Company, one 
of the 5,035 industrial establishments in the Philadelphia territory. Philadelphia 
produces, every year, about two billion dollars’ worth of manufactured products. 


...a dominant factor 
among 
the markets 
of America 


TS demand of manufacturers, today, is 
for markets where permanence and Sta- 
bility insure their distribution work a maxi- 
The recently erected th 

Tory Fidelity ;Philadeipnie mum sales return. 


Trust Building at Broad & P : : 
Walnut Sts. A building Philadelphia presents the greatest sales insur- 


rogram involving about z 
280,000,000 is now being ancethat any metropolitan market can offer... 


developed in Philadelphia. 
Homes . . . individual homes; 415,045 in 
number. More than in any other city in the world today. 





Homes ... 150,000 more of them in over one hundred 
separate suburbs, pouring their workers and their shoppers 
into Philadelphia. 
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Homes .. . with all of their tremendous consuming power: In 
food, furniture, hardware, furnishings, — or almost any . 
product under the sun. 


Homes... the permanent, stable, sales-making factor in any 
community. A “565,045 family” purchasing power! The City 

of Homes! With compact retail groups, where sales and dis- ¥ 
tribution costs are low. With a 

diversification of industry which 
tends to stabilize the earning and 
purchasing power. 





With one newspaper reaching 
nearly every home; giving thorough 
coverage; simplifying the market- 
ing problem for the advertiser. 


For thirty-three years, The Evening 
Bulletin has edited a newspaper for 
the Philadelphia home. Using care, " 
accuracy and moderation; avoiding y 

scare-heads and penne 

gaining readers only by its merit,-_4 
without premiums, prizes or citcu- ¢ 
lation contests. 





Along ChestnutStreet. 5,000 
wholesalers and 44,000 re- 
er serve Philadelphians. 








4 













Serving the reader first! Buildinga | 
confidence in themindsof Philadel- * 
phians through a third of a century. 
Today, in this market of 565,045 
homes, The Bulletin’s circulation 
is 548,573 copies daily. 

Here is permanence; here is buying STi ob ee 


power; here is thorough coverage oR cotinaant 


at a low advertising cost—the solu- The Bulletin great people makes it 
tionto economical marketingtoday. Hall Seuare. the advertiser. 


The Ehening Bulletin 


City Hall Square 


PHILADELPHIA 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard . New York Officer 247 Park Avenue 
San Francisco Office: 68] Market Street Chicago Office: 333 N. MichiganAvenue 


~~ A Philadelphia 
Institution 


The poe Basins Bulletin re- 
flects that sane,moderate 
spirit of Philadelphians. 
nly this explains its 
growth, from afew thou- 
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ONDER BREAD 











iain in St. Louis 
exclusively in 


THE 5ST. LOUIS STAR and the 
other large evening newspaper 


F OOD merchants, department stores, 







women’s apparel houses—nearly all 

retail concerns appealing primarily to 
the feminine element of the St. Louis market, 
concentrate most of their daily advertising 
in the two large evening newspapers. 













For instance, The Star ,arried 156,482 lines 
of furniture advertising during the first six 
months of this year—more than three times 
the volume carried by the St. Louis daily 
morning newspaper. 


With such strong evidence to support their 
selection, it is only natural that a steadily 
increasing number of national advertisers 
similarly are concentrating in The St. Louis 
Star and the other large St. Louis evening 
newspaper. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


National Advertising Representative—GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
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Building a Business by Catering 
to Fussy Buyers 





We Credit the Fussy Buyer with an Assist 


Ta is a venerable saying 
to the effect that a permanently 
successful business never grows 
from a product that is difficult to _ terial. 
sell. That saying is as true, I sus- 


pect, as most max- 
ims. Regardless of 
its content of ab- 
stract truth, it is 
worth remembering. 
There’s a spark of 
marketing sense in 
it that ought per- 
ennially to ignite 
something akin to 
thought among ex- 
ecutives charged 
with the responsi- 
bility for sales. 
Make your prod- 
uct easy to sell! 
That may mean ad- 
vertising its advan- 
tages tothe logical 
buyer so persua- 
sively that he sim- 
ply won’t be with- 
out it. Or it may, 
and often does, ne- 


By J. J. Egan 


Treasurer, Wood-Mosaic Company . 











ie know the fussy buyer 
—the man who makes 
demands that are somewhat 
out of the ordinary and 
whose business, in these 
days of standardization and 
mass production, is not gen- 
erally sought. 

Here is a company which 
caters to this type of buyer 
—and does so profitably. In 
fact, the treasurer of the com- 
pany says: “More than any 
other single element, the 
fussy customer is responsible 
for the steady growth of 
this business.” 

That statement indicates a 
new attitude on an old prob- 
lem. It is this fresh view- 
point which makes this ar- 
ticle particularly interesting. 





lose their identity: once they reach 
the furniture manufacturer. To 
him they are just another raw ma- 
Thus it is impractical and 
uneconomical for us to attempt to 


influence the buyer 
of furniture at re- 
tail. The fact is 
that the average 
man outside of the 
furniture industry 
literally knows next 
to nothing of ve- 
neers, If he thinks 
about them at all, 
he probably believes 
erroneously that 
solid furniture is 
better than ve- 
neered. 

Aiming exclu- 
ively at the furni- 
ture manufacturer 
market, what have 
we to sell _ that 
others lack? What 
can we talk about 
to interest the pro- 
spective buyer and 

















cessitate going back 
still farther and changing the prod- 
uct, sometimes radically, to fit into 
the buyer’s need. Here at the Wood- 
Mosaic Company it means both. 

For twenty-five years we have 
been producing cabinet lumber and 
making cores, cross-bands and face 
veneers. Our markets are the fur- 
niture manufacturer and other 
users of high-grade cabinet woods. 
For an even longer time we have 
made fine hardwood flooring in 
parquetry and period designs, the 
company’s name being derived orig- 
inally from the mosaic effects in 
wood created by the founder of the 
business, 

Since little besides veneered fur- 
niture is found nowadays in prac- 
tically every American home, the 
market is wide. It is also highly 
competitive. Veneers, of course, 








convince him that 
he can buy Wood-Mosaic Ve- 
neers to his advantage? Price? 
We have always minimized price 
as a selling argument. Quality? 
Claiming quality seems to have be- 
come a free-for-all. Profligate use 
of the word in advertising has 
made it as tarnished as unused sil- 
verware, as empty as a Detroit 
stable. Deliveries? Too many 
men at managerial desks overlook 
the value of the dependable, prompt 
and economical delivery of mer- 
chandise as a sales argument. Can 
there be any link more important 
between buyer and seller in these 
days of small and frequent orders? 

One day recently we received 
sizable orders for Wood-Mosaic 
materials from New Zealand, 
Buenos Aires and Cape Town. No 
manufacturer ever gets over the 
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thrill of witnessing the arrival of 
unexpected business at his plant, 
especially from buyers off. the 
beaten paths. However, the most 
remarkable thing about these par- 
ticular orders was their absence of 
any prices. These far-off buyers 
had not inquired or asked for quo- 
tations. They simply fore- 
saw a need of certain mate- 
rials. In’ some manner, 
through our advertising or 
through their acquaintances, 
they learned enough about 
our company to justify them 
in ordering their require- 
ments without asking for or 
stipulating a single price. 
We sold them nothing. They 
bought! But they would not 
have bought from ‘a pro- 
ducer thousands of miles 
distant, with whom they had 
never had contact and at an 
open price, without a certain 
confidence in our merchan- 
dise and our methods of do- 
ing business. 

I know it is old fashioned 
to talk about confidence and 
the constant need for build- 
ing it. Yet can one dismiss 
as mid-Victorian and out of 
date anything so basic, espe- 
cially when it operates as a 
closer of sales so obviously 
as it did here? Business ex- 
ecutives may tire of plati- 
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‘tomer is responsible for the steady 


growth of this business. He has 
forced us to discipline ourselves, 
to war on waste relentlessly and to 
use every ounce of our ingenuity 
in making better, more salable 
products. Contact with him has 
made us willing to tackle any 








tudes concerning the dollar 
value of creating confidence 
in the buyer’s mind, but as 
long as we continue to think 
in terms of increased sales 
volume or increased profits they 
can scarcely afford to ignore user 
acceptance . . . which, after all, is 
nothing more than another term 
for confidence. 

As I have already indicated, we 
make no effort to sell Wood- 
Mosaic veneers and cabinet lumber 
on a price basis. We sell quality 
and dependability in our products 
and service. The bulk of our busi- 
ness comes to us because buyers 
believe or, if you will permit, have 
confidence in us. 

That confidence has its origin, 
we think, in our willingness to go 
the limit ‘in satisfying the fussy 
customer. For, more any 


other single element, the fussy cus- 


The Mixed-Car Idea Is Being Pushed Through 
the Salesmen and the Company’s Business-Paper 


Advertising 


furniture manufacturer’s veneer 
troubles and cure them, where a 
cure is possible. 

You need not be a lumberman to 
realize some of the difficulties in- 
cident to drying, handling and 
shipping hardwood veneers one- 
sixty-fourth of an inch thick, two 
feet long with the grain and twelve 
feet wide. Few producers of ve- 
neer would enter an order with 
such specifications, especially if 
acceptance of the material were 
contingent on government inspec- 
tion. Our willingness recently to 
accept and deliver this order for 
veneer to be used in making water- 
proof plywood for airplanes earned 
for us a remarkable amount of 
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Something N ew 
Under the 
California Sun! 


—Saa< O 


—A Motoring and Recreational Section 
that appeals to every Southern Califor- 
nian, because: 


Cian 


It helps him choose his car 
through its automobile AD- 
VERTISING. 


It keeps him interested in that 
ear through its automobile 


NEWS. 


It acts as a constant stimulation 
to car ownership by visualizing 
the pleasure opportunities of 
California’s great natural play- 





ground. 
a It is the first—the only,—Outdoors Sec- 
gh tion published in this great realm of 
al the all-the-year outdoors. It makes his 
car more valuable to him—in service— 
or and sells him on motorized transporta- 


tion,—completely—permanently. Very 
appropriately this new, but already 


‘ tremendously popular Sunday feature 


id section, is called “The Great Outdoors”. 

e- 

10 

ve ‘ 

e- 

fos An Times 

if 

re 

c- Bastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 

to Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacifie Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg. Seattle. 
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CLOSER CLOSING 
DATES..+FASTER 
ADVERTISING 


















Twenty-three hours between editorial close 


and newsstand sale... 


Seven days between advertising plates and 


the reader impression .. . 


Speed gives advertising in The Business 
Week all the immediacy and flexibility of 
newspaper copy with the illustrative possi- 


bilities of quality magazine printing. 


Advertising in The Business Week is news. 


_ BUSINESS WEEK 


A Journal of Business News and Interpretation 
FIRST ISSUE SEPTEMBER 7TH 
A M<GRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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prestige, repeat orders and profits 
comparable with the fussiness of 
the job. On another occasion we 
showed a fussy customer how to 
replace less desirable woods with 
genuine walnut veneers on his lead- 
ing low-price line of furniture 
without any appreciable increase 
in his selling price. Competition 
finds it hard to sell against that 
kind of service. Customers once 
gained stay put. 

Doesn’t this practice of taking 
on any assignment, no matter how 
impossible it may appear, hurt? 
Isn’t it hunting for trouble? My 
answer when objections such as 
these are expressed is that it pays. 

What causes bickering over 
prices? Nothing so much as the 
belief on the part of the customer 
that the thing he is buying is, after 
all, quite ordinary and is over- 
priced. But when the customer 
reaches the point where he can’t 
lick his difficulties and you are 
able to come in and simplify them 
for him, so that his progress from 
then on is free and unrestrained 

when you can do that, you 
can get your price and get it will- 
ingly. All because the customer 
sees why your price is justified. 


How the Fussy Customer Helps 
Manufacturer 


Among our customers are many 
who are leaders in their particular 
fields. As leaders their methods 
are well worth study. Much of 
their growth and success, we know, 
can bé attributed to their honesty 
with themselves. In the first place, 
they know when they don’t know 
how to solve a problem. Secondly, 
when they don’t know how to solve 
a problem they admit it and are 
progressive enough to take help 
from the man who does know. 
Through our willingness to tackle 
the tough job, so far as it relates to 
veneers, we have learned many an 
invaluable selling lesson. Credit 
the fussy customer, please. He 
deserves it. 

Our margin of profit on staple 
or regular products invariably 
runs pretty thin. Specialties are 
more profitable and there is less 
real competition in supplying them. 
Nevertheless, volume is just as im- 
portant with us as with other man- 
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ufacturers. To create it we have 
advertised the mixed or pool car 
idea, much as _building-material 
producers have done. 

In certain sections nearly all our 
customers will buy in carload lots. 
But there is a great volume of 
other business that we want. Sup- 
pose a manufacturer of furniture 
needs a quantity of fine veneer of 
a certain kind. If he buys less 
than a carload and the rail haul 
is of some length, he has to pay 
a very high rate. On the other 
hand, if he buys small lots of sev- 
eral kinds of veneer and fills out a 
car with lumber, then he attains a 
real objective. For he has added 
nothing to his stock that he cannot 
profitably use and he has saved a 
considerable sum through securing 
the minimum freight rate. 

We have pushed this mixed-car 
idea through our salesmen and our 
advertising with favorable results. 
It has been responsible for grow- 
ing export sales as well as a good 
volume of business in the West. 
Take, for example, the territory 
west of St. Louis. There is hardly 
a furniture manufacturer south of 
Tacoma who can buy veneers 
profitably in carload quantities. 
Yet there are hundreds in this ter- 
ritory who can buy mixed cars fa- 
vorably, and many of them are 
beginning to buy them from us in 
this way. One of our recent ad- 
vertisements appearing in a half 
dozen business papers that at- 
tracted an unusual amount of com- 
ment recounted how this mixed-car 
idea was working out as satisfac- 
torily in foreign countries as at 
home. In this piece of copy we 
told how one buyer in New Zea- 
land orders his mixed cars and 
has materials dropped off along the 
coast at various ports. 

More and more customers are 
learning how to be exacting in the 
matter of deliveries of their pur- 
chases, since they caught a glimpse 
a few years ago of savings possible 
through smaller inventories. Here, 
again, we’re ready to accommodate 
the fussy customer by maintaining 
stocks ready for immediate ship- 
ment. Recently, we worked out a 
schedule by which one of our im- 
portant customers in London re- 
ceives his orders from Louisville 
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ONLY milk and the U. S. mail 
get into more New York homes 
each morning—than The News, 
New York's Picture Newspaper 


THE 4 NEWS 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


Kohi B an Francisco © Trit 















ew Municipal Bridge 


SPANNING THE OHIO RIVER 





















LOUISVILLE 
KENTUCKY 


Rapidly 
NEAring 
completion 





HIS year Louisville consumates her most 
significant individual achievement. This 
achievement is of particular importance 
to manufacturers of nationally adver- 
tised products, because it means that 
Louisville is extending her trading area 
over 25% through the construction of a modern 
municipal bridge. 


Recognizing their responsibility to both readers 
and advertisers The Courier-Journal and Louisville 
Times, rapidly increasing in circulation, will afford 
complete circulation coverage of Louisville’s ex- 
panding trading area at one economical advertis- 
ing cost. For maximum sales at minimum cost 
just concentrate in— 


THE COURI 


OVER 197,000 DAILY 


THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Members A. B. C. 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
Members the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


- JOURNAL 


OVER 158,000 SUNDAY 
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in from twenty-one to twenty-nine 
days after he places them. 

With respect to advertising there 
is a sort of unwritten law in our 
executive offices that it is not the 
exclusive function of any one man 
in our organization or of our adver- 
tising agency to create advertising 
ideas. A seemingly minor incident 
in the day’s work, the acquisition 
of an unusual lot of veneer ma- 
terial, an especially difficult order 
well filled, the usable ideas that 
our salesmen are prepared to offer 
a customer, the new vogue of a 
wood, such as oak, for furniture 

. any and all of these may be 
copy. Several years ago we found 
an effective theme in the expe- 
rience of our employees and their 
careers. This series of advertise- 
ments was interruptive and very 
widely read. Of that we had 
proof positive in letters that kept 
on arriving long after we had gone 
on to a new copy angle. : 

Even a complaint is copy grist. 
Some months ago an actual com- 
plaint resulted in the following: 


He was always a very apprecia- 
tive sort of customer, and his wire 
came like a bolt from the blue: 

“Car oak very unsatisfactory. 
Badly warped and useless for fur- 
niture. Wire disposal.” 

Inquiries, explanations and ex- 
pletives followed fast. The car 
had tallied perfect. What did it 
ill mean? 

A second wire from the customer 
himself soon solved the riddle: — 

“Our complaint result of mis- 
taken identity. You car first class. 
Ship another to take place of one 
rejected.” 

What he wanted—when he found 
it. 


Every industry has its quota of 
hard-to-please buyers. The furni- 
ture and woodworking industries 
are far from unique in that re- 
spect. Fairly often their orders 
are unsought, if not deliberately 
avoided. To us, the fussy cus- 
tomer is an opportunity to be capi- 
talized. Study his whims. Master 
his difficulties. Sell him by prov- 
ing that you can help him. Then 
one day, if your experience paral- 
lels ours, you will realize you have 
acquired a group of customers 
whose’ business, fussy though it 
may be, is sure, profitable and well 
out of competition’s reach. 
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Parcel Post Via Special De- 
livery and Special Handling 
New York, Jury 20, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Your article giving information on 
special delivery parcel post service, page 
159 of your July 18 issue, is not quite 
correct. 

Special delivery stamps assure spe- 
cial messenger delivery of Bey at 
point of destination only. hey have 
no effect at point of mailing or between 
cities. 

Special handling stamps assure the 
same as first class handling from point 
of mailing to destination, (city), but 
they are delivered by the regular car- 
rier in city of destination. 

eneral rule for speeding delivery, 
to which there are some exceptions, 
might be stated as follows: 

a) In mailing from one city to an- 
other, between which there is a large 


arcel t business, such as between 
ew York and Philadelphia; Chicago, 
Boston, etc., use special delivery. 


(b) From a large city to a smaller 
one, where there is no — parcel post 
business, use special handling. Parcel 
post from a large city to a smaller one 
is sent to large distributing points, 
where it is rehandled and re-bagged. A 
special handling stamp will result in the 
parcel being placed in a separate sack 
(if there is only one parcel for this 
point) and traveling on_ the same train 
with first class mai On reaching the 
city of destination, it will be delivered 
by the regular carrier. If, in addition 
special delivery stamps are added, it 
will be delivered by special messenger, 
if the city or town is large enough 
to have such service. 

(c) Between cities or towns on the 
same direct railroad line, use special de- 
livery. Between cities and towns, where 
it is necessary to transfer to another 
railroad line, use special handling. 

C. Swayne. 


N. Y. U. Adds to Farm Prod- 
ucts Marketing Courses 


The New York University School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance will 
add a new course to its department of 
marketing in September under the name 





of “Co-operative Marketing,” which 
will pertain ‘Primarily to agricultural 
products. This course will form part 


of a study of the marketing of farm 
products and will tie in with other 
courses on that subject offered by the 
University. The new course will in 
charge of Professor Hugh E. Agnew, 
chairman of the department of market- 
ing. 


H. B. Paul, Sales Executive, 
Palmer Match Company 


Harry B. Paul, for many years sales 
manager of the West Virginia Match 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has re- 
signed that position to become sales 
executive of the Palmer Match Com- 

ny, Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of 
trikalite and 





Palmer matches. 














Wanted— 
a List of Associations 
That Advertise 


Tue PwHorocraPHers’ ASSOCIATION 
or AMERICA 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Can you tell me where I can find 
a list of associations of manufac- 
turers, dealers, professional workers 
or other groups which are jointly 
advertising their products or ser- 
vices by means of advertising cam- 
paigns? 





Ira O. HorrMan, 
In Charge of Publicity. 


O far as we are aware, there 

is not available a complete list 
of associations that are advertising 
at the present time or which have 
advertised in the past. Perhaps 
the largest obtainable list of this 
kind is that which may be dug 
out of the files of the PrinTERs’ 
InK Publications. 

During the last ten years it would 
be no exaggeration to say that some 
hundreds of groups of manufac- 
turers, dealers, etc., have advertised 
co-operatively. A good portion of 
these co-operative campaigns have 
been referred to either in PrinTERS’ 
InxK or Printers’ INK MONTHLY. 
They are all indexed in our files 
and by checking through this index 
it is possible to compile a sizable 
list of association campaigns. 

This inquiry serves to bring to 
our mind an impression we have 
entertained for several weeks and 
that is that right now there are 
probably fewer co-operative cam- 
paigns running than has been the 
case for a number of years. This 
is only an impression; a careful 
check might disprove it entirely. 
However, the thought persists that 
co-operative advertising, particular- 
ly among manufacturers, is some- 
what in the doldrums at the present 
moment. 

If this is actually a fact, it would 
be interesting to know whether the 
tremendous number of mergers we 
have witnessed recently has been an 
influential factor in limiting co- 
operative advertising. We bring 
up this point for two reasons: In 
the first place, in certain industries 
the merged companies have reached 
such dominant positions that there 
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is no apparent reason why they 
should advertise co-operatively with 
their smaller competitors and even 
less reason why these smaller rivals 
should join with them in an asso- 
ciation campaign. Secondly, so many 
of the merged companies have dis- 
played an aloofness and an air 
of secrecy which would tend to dis- 
courage any sort of co-operation 
with competitors, that this attitude 
may also be an obstacle in the path 
of association advertising. 

Of course there would also be 
another reason. This is that so many 
industries rushed into co-operative 
advertising when they were not at 
all prepared for it, and so many 
others expected that these joint 
campaigns would accomplish mar- 
vels in six weeks time, that there 
are actually few associations with 
money enough to invest in advertis- 
ing which would not answer an 
advertising proposal by saying: 
“Oh, we did advertise some time 
ago and it proved an entire fail- 
ure.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





A. B. Greenleaf, Editor, 
“Industrial Power” 


A. B. Greenleaf, for eight years in 
charge of industrial advertising and 
sales statistics of the Peoples Gas, 
Light & Coke Company, Chicago, has 
resigned to become editor of Industrial 
Power, Chicago. 


Los Angeles Bank Appoints 
Allan Herrick 


Allan Herrick has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles. For the 
last nine years he has been advertising 
manager of the United States National 
Bank, Denver. 


Shirt Account to Philadelphia 
Agency 

The Al Paul Lefton Company, Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising account of Mylish Mann & 
Drucker, manufacturers of “Rite” shirts. 
Plans call for the use of direct mail 
and trade journal advertising. 











J. W. Bertsch with 
Advertisers, Inc. 


J. W._ Bertsch, formerly with the 
Walter J. Peterson Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., advertising agency, is 
now with Advertisers, Inc., Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 
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You Need the 
NEWS 


In any campaign designed to ade- 
quately cover Milwaukee. 


No one newspaper can cover more 
than 482 of its 


212,894° 


Individual Buying Units 


a From an actual count 


made by the firm of 
Ernst & Ernst, public 
accountants. 


Ask the Boone Man, or 
write for full details. 


Wisconsin News 


One of the Twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers Reed by More Than Twenty Million People 
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McCann Has Accounts of 
United Aircraft Subsidiaries 


The H. K. McCann Company has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
accounts of the following companies: 

Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle; 
Chance Vought Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Hamilton Metal- 
plane Division, Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; Sikorsky Aviation 
Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., all of which 
companies manufacture airplanes, am- 
phibions and flying boats; 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company, 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of 
“Wasp” and “Hornet” aircraft engines; 
Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of wood and metal pro- 


pellers; Boeing Air Transport, Inc., 
Seattle; Pacific Air Transport, Los 
Angeles; Stout Air Services, Inc., 
Dearborn, Mich., operating mail, ex- 


ress and passenger flying services; 
oeing School of Aeronautics, Oakland 
Airport, Calif.; United Airports, Inc., 
New York, manufacturing hangars and 
airport equipment; Canadian Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, 
Canada, manufacturer of “Wasp” and 
“Hornet” aircraft engines for Canada; 
Hoffar-Beeching Shipyards, Ltd., Van- 
couver, manufacturer of flying boats. 
All of the above companies are sub- 
sidiaries of the United Aircraft & 
Transport Corporation. 


L. T. Piper, Vice-President, 
Shuman-Haws Agency 


Linn T. Piper has become a member 
of the firm and vice-president of the 
Shuman-Haws Advertising Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. He was re- 
cently president of the Copeland Refrig- 
eration Company of Chicago, distributor 
for Copeland Products, Inc., Detroit. He 
had previously been general sales man- 
ager of the by-products division of Ar- 
mour & Company, Chicago, and, at one 
time, was Southern manager of the Edi- 
son Electric Appliance Company, Inc., 
also of that city. 


Death of D. J. Crimmins 


David J. Crimmins, of the sales staff 


of Woman's World, died recently at 
Scarsdale, N. Y. He had n wit 
the Eastern staff of this publication 
since January. Starting as an office 
boy with The Erickson Company, New 


York, he later joined the Harry C. 
Michaels Company. In 1925 Mr. Crim- 
mins joined the Newell-Emmett Com- 


pany, Inc., and later became space buy- 
er of that agency. At the time of his 
a Mr. Crimmins was thirty years 
oO 


F. P. Larson, Advertising 


Manager, Kirk Soap 
F. P. Larson, who has been with 
James S. Kirk & Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of American Family 
and Jap Rose soaps, for the last eight 
years, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the company. 
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Berman Succeeds Taylor with 
“Dry Goods Economist” 


Harry E. Taylor has_ withdrawn 
from the management of the Dry 
Goods Economist, New York, because 
of ill health. He is succeeded as gen 
eral manager by J. Phil Berman, who 
has been advertising manager. 

Mr. Taylor has been with the Dry 
Goods Economist and other publications 
of the United Business Publishers, Inc., 
for twenty years, progressing from 
salesman on the staff of the Economist 
at New York to manager at San Fran 
cisco of the Pacific Coast Merchant 
Later he became advertising manager 
of the Economist, and, for the last 
year, has been general manager. Mr 
Taylor was one of the first, five stock- 
holders of the United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., in which he still retains 
a substantial interest. 

Mr. Berman also has been with the 
organization for twenty years. His 
first work was with the St. Louis Dry- 
goodsman, at St. Louis, and later he 
was Ohio representative ‘of all the com- 
pany’s publications. For the last several 
years he has been with the Economist 
at New York. 


Theater Programs to Change 
Name to “The Playgoer” 


Theater “ rams published in twenty. 
one cities, ective September 1, wil 
change their names to The Playgoer, 
accordin to an announcement from 
Emery Brugh, president of the National 
a of Playgoer Publishers, Chi 
ca At the same time, these programs 
will, “adopt a type page size of 5% by 
8 inches. 

The cities in which these changes will 
be effected are: Baltimore, uffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, be ae, San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Portland, Oreg., St. Paul, 
Seattle and Washington. 

These changes are in line with recom- 
mendations adopted at the last annual 
meeting of the association as reported in 
Printers’ Ink of June 13. 


Form Artcolor Corporation 


The manufacturing and art staff and 
sales directors who for several years 
operated the oil process department of 
the Birnbaum Jackson Companv, Phil 
adelphia, have purchased the business 
and equipment of their former employ 
ers and have incorporated under the 
new name of the Artcolor Corporation 
at that city. Morris Zalicovitz is man 
ufacturing head and art director. Sales 
are being handled by Max Foreman. 
The Atlantic Advertising Agency, Phi!- 
adelphia, has been appoint to handle 
the advertising of the a the new company. 


Death of J. W. Pondelicek 


J. Wallace Pondelicek, who conducted 
his own advertising photography studio 
at Chicago, died recently at that city. 
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—_ What Your 





The function of a newspaper as an advertising medium is 
simply to contact so many thousand prospective buyers. 
Whether you invest in an agate line or a full page—contact 
is what you buy. 


The classes of buyers contacted is a consideration of first 


importance. 


In Cincinnati the advertiser is now able to judge exactly what 





Coverage by Times-Star of 
Buying Classes in 
Metropolitan 
Cincinnati 
Class A or families of highest 

buying power (24,151) 
Receive Times-Star 80.13% 
Next Paper 50.60% 
Class B or families of medium 
buying power (96,573) 
Receive Times Star 61.28+ % 
Next Paper 60.59— % 
Class C or families of lowest 
buying power (35,939) 
Receive Times-Star 54.91% 











J Next Paper 49.16+ % 


"hg agli 


his advertising dollar buys. 


Observe the broad coverage 
by the Cincinnati Times-Star 
of the three major classes of 
buyers. In each classifica- 
tion the Times-Star contacts 
more prospects than any 
other Cincinnati daily news- 
paper. 


Whatever your product may 
be, maximum sales will result 
by concentrating in the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 


The Cincinnati Times Star 


Eastern Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH 
24 West 40th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Western Representative 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
904 Union Trust Bidg. 
Chicago, III. 


COPYRIGHT 1829 
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Good Housekeeping 
So, * Institute a 
i’ 


Conta . 
“OUSEKEEPING MAC 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
Hundreds of manufacturers of household devices whose products have met the stand 
ards of the Institute have learned from their dealers that the Institute symbol 


means quicker and easier sales 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU of FOODS, SANITATION and HEALTH 
stands for excellence in foods and toilet preparations. Manufacturers approved 


by the Bureau use yearly on their products a billion Good Housekeeping symbols 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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GOOD...BETTER 


NATIONAL advertising of meritorious 
products by firms of character has taught con- 
sumers to discriminate in their choice of 
products. 

























In the evolution of buying, the stage has 
been reached when it is not so much a question 
of choosing between the bad and the good, as 
of selecting between the good and the better. 





Good Housekeeping, through impartial ad- 
vice about merchandise based on sound know]l- 
edge and thorough research, has established 
itself as an authoritative guide to better prod- 
ucts in all fields that serve women and the 
home. 

Merchants in every trading center have had 
the same experience as the department store 

owner who states: ‘‘Frequently the simple 
y statement that Good Housekeeping endorses 
the item is the argument that clinches the 
iad sale.”’ 
wbol If your service or product appears in Good 
Housekeeping’s Index of Guaranteed Adver- 
tisements it is a sign to 1,700,000 discrimi- 
- nating families that your product is of superior 
ol! merit. 


TFIOUSEKEEPING 


EVERYWOMAN'S MAGAZINE 











The Advertiser 
of the Agent 


Asks Too Much 
and Publisher 


He Looks Upon Them as Organizations Apart from Himself When in 
Reality They Are Part of Him 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


AS we take a position on the 
4 4% side lines of the universe and 
study the effects of evolution, we 
see a mighty movement and read 
a beautiful story. Too often it is 
a totally impersonal story as we 
read it. 

Yes, if anyone mentions it, we 
admit that we are 


his cells are multiplying. He doesn’t 
like the fact that yesterday he was 
a big advertiser and that with the 
same money spent today he is a 
small advertiser, and so he tries 
to block evolution by kicking 
against the inevitable. The big ad- 
vertisers of ten years ago are 

small advertisers 








in the midst of 


EW advertisers have such 


today unless their 





business evolution, 
political evolution, 
social evolution. It 
all seems to be 
moving pretty fast, 
too. The shoe shine 
amoeba isn’t wait- 
ing for centuries to 
differentiate his 
monocellular struc- 
ture into legs, stom- 
ach, heart and all. 
He is multiplying 
his single cell into 
a chain business of 
shining shoes, sell- 
ing laces, polish and 
brushes and finding 
that a part of what 
was once a single 
cell is evolving an 
ability to cleanse 
and block hats as 
well as to- repolish 
leather goods. 

Mass production, 
thedepartmentstore, 
retailers’ voluntary 





complete confidence in 
their advertising agencies 
that a recommendation to 
increase an appropriation is 
accepted without consider- 
able mistrust of the agency’s 
motive. There is a suspi- 
cion that the agency is seek- 
ing larger billings, hence 
larger commissions. The 
publisher, too, is under sus- 
picion whenever he recom- 
mends the use of more space. 

It would be to the adver- 
tiser’s benefit if he would 
have faith in his agency and 
the publisher. They should 
not be held back from in- 
creasing the advertiser’s bus- 
iness, as they could in so 
many cases if allowed a 
larger appropriaion to work 
with. 

The agency and the pub- 
lisher can prosper only as 





the advertiser prospers. 























appropriations have 
grown, faster than 
they intended. 

The average 
steady advertiser 
lives more in the 
past than he should. 
He’ is busy count- 
ing yesterday’s 
profits and he wants 
somebody else to 
find tomorrow’s am- 
munition for him. 
Therefore we have 
the complicated 
structure of the 
modern advertising 
agency which as yet 
is not quite sure 
whether its pulse 
beat comes from 
sales budgeting, 
consumer research, 
selections of me- 
diums, orcopy. 
Therefore the 
manufacturer is 
holding out a feed 


chains, thoroughly organized adver- 
tising are all phases of business 
evolution. In evolution, new forms 
appear and competitive conditions 
also improve old forms. Evolution 
of newer and higher forms did not 
eliminate reptiles but developed 
forms of reptile life which might 
survive, smaller perhaps, more facile 
in motion, more capably aggressive. 

The once big advertiser is in the 
midst of advertising evolution and 
instead of enjoying evolutionary 
adventure he resents the fact that 





bag of salary to induce the fastest 
race horse among sales managers 
to come and live in his stable. 
Therefore our commodity producer 
looks angrily at mounting costs for 
space, at great circulations which 
advertise themselves into an im- 
mense advertising patronage. He 
forgets that while doing it they are 
also insuring themselves into mak- 
ing good on a steadily increasing 
rate of publicity value in return for 
their rising prices for space. 

His agency is much better than 
72 : 
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the advertiser appreciates and the 
mediums he uses are likewise way 
beyond his appreciation. (I am 
speaking now of all but a score or 
so of the most intelligent advertis- 
ers who are not always the biggest 
either.) 

The reason why the advertiser is 
so often suspicious of the agent 
and the publisher is simple to see. 
He thinks of them as organizations 
apart from himself. He fails to 
recognize them as his own legs, 
arms and lungs, his own cells which 
have evolved themselves into the 
organs which he now needs and 
which exist. because he exists. 

He forgets that his own sales 
activity is the nerve center which 
should direct the efforts of agent 
and space seller and that this nerve 
center rarely directs either the qual- 
ity or quantity of those efforts in- 
telligently. 

In other words, the manufacturer 
as a promoter is ill trained to fit 
into the stage of business evolution 
in which he finds himself. 

As a consequence of this unsatis- 
factory state the manufacturer-pro- 
moter finds himself leaning heavily 
on the agent and publisher but not 
trusting them fully, nourishing 
them only to the extent he is 
obliged to and resenting their 
steady growth and influence. They 
have acquired that growth and in- 
fluence because they have served 
him extraordinarily well. They 
deserve much from him, and they 
are no more selfish in their wish 
to make successes equal to their 
deserts than he is. 


Dealing with the Future 


The advertising agent is dealing 
almost altogether with the future. 
He must project in advance not 
only the immediate needs of clients 
but the way those needs are to 
change as time advances. The mod- 
ern agent tries to anticipate the 
agency needs of all advertisers; 
consequently he has on tap more 
power than any one advertiser rec- 
ognizes his need for. Same is true 
of the publisher with his selective 
100,000 or less selective mass of 
2,000,000. 

We don’t know what the object 
of evolution is, but we do know 
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that it is having the effect of giv- 
ing broader scope, more power and 
flexibility to the survivor. We 
know this is true among businesses 
just as it is among beasts. 

So-called “satiated” markets 
prove that immense quantities of 
goods can be sold. Powerful com- 
petitive efforts prove again and 
again that a competitive market 
may be the richest of all. Wrigley 
in an over-satiated gum market, 
General and Seiberling in an over- 
stocked tire market, Chrysler in an 
over-produced and over-sold field. 
If I were after a big fortune from 
a manufactured article, I have an 
idea I might find soaps to be about 
the most competitive product. If 
research bore out that conclusion 
I'd go after my fortune there, pro- 
vided I could get a few million 
dollars together for an advertising 
war chest. 

Now, Mr. Advertiser, I have said 
that you are asking too much of 
your agent. “Too much service?” 
Never if you pay him what it is 
worth. “Too much what, then?” 
You forget that the agent is a leg 
evolved from one of your cells. 
Of course it is one of your cells. 
Production is the original amoeba. 
All promotion effort is to turn pro- 
duction into use and stimulate more 
production. 

Your agent advises you to do 
more advertising. You think he 
wants to increase his earnings. He 
does. If you are any good your 
leg needs nerve and muscle food. 
But is he thinking more of his 
own advantage than he is of yours? 
Nothing of the sort. If he does 
that he won’t last three years as 
an agent and he knows it. Call him 
“professional” or not, he is full of 
professional consciousness, that 
thing which makes even a villain- 
ous individual act as a conscien- 
tious doctor while he is profes- 
sionally engaged. 

Your agent is a part of you. His 
cellular development came from 
your own. When you die (not in- 
dividually of course), he dies. 
When your business is sick so is 
his. He is one of the legs you run 
with, a promotion part of the brain 
you think with. 

To change the metaphor, he is 
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WE OWE A DUTY TO ADVERTISING 





Advertising, as an applied 
art, has been very good to all the people in our 
organization—and to thousands in the offices 
and shops of our clients. 

It has furnished us both a livelihood and a 
life work of great interest and some beauty. 

This is because the public in general believes 
what advertisements say. 

We are not disposed to wreck that confi- 
dence or impose on it. There are certain kinds 
of advertising we prefer not to do. Our clients 
do not ask us to, or want us to. By the time 
they know us well enough to engage us, they 


know the respect we hold for our work. 

















ALFRED C. STRASSER LAURICE T. MORELAND 
Art Department Account Representative 
New York Boston 
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New York 
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Radio Department 
New York 
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your social instructor in business, 
the man who works for your pop- 
ularity. If you make sixteen units 
of production a year, you need to 
be popular with only sixteen people 
to get complete sale. If you make 
16,000,000, the social relationships 
of your output are something dif- 
ferent. The agent adjusts him- 
self to such conditions in your en- 
vironment, and works intelligently 
to make you survive in the battle 
of business evolution. 

You use your agent, you trust 
him, mistrust him, try to keep his 
power down while he is working 
for you. That’s one big reason 
why you are not one of the score 
or so of really important adver- 
tisers who sell while they build 
and build while they sell and do 
it all at a wholesome modern rate 
—which is fast. They used to tell 
of one advertiser who always sug- 
gested to his agency and publica- 
tion friends that they must be sure 
to ask for enough space and money. 
Insolvency was where he set his 
limit. A few years of that and 
a few hundred thousand volume 
jumped to 100,000,000. That is his- 
tory. Have a watch dog for your 
treasury of course, but select one 
of some hunting breed who likes 
the flavor of game. 

You love your agent when he 
sells you over-caution. Then is the 
time to kick him out. A few have 
done that. 

You are asking too much of 
your agent because you expect him 
to substitute some impossible magi- 
cal thing for the power of copy and 
space in which you are not willing 
to invest adequately. You are asking 
analysis from him when you need 
power. You are forcing him to 
run a general store when he could 
be most profitable to you if he only 
sold you motive power. Trust him 
to analyze that motive power. 
Trust him for wisdom in its selec- 
tion, provided only you will let 
him buy enough for your real 
needs. 


The Other Leg—The Publisher 


How about that other leg of 
yours, the publisher? He’s too good 
for you also. While you were depre- 
ciating the value of the half million 
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he had, he put on another million. 
How could he do it? Because his 
organic structure has evolved from 
your own cells. He has financed 
himself by selling advertising space. 
You’ll never get within a year of 
analyzing him. You can only study 
his figures for last year or last 
month—and it is going to be 
months in the future before you 
can get the advertisement now 
being prepared into his pages. He 
is way ahead of you and he can’t 
help it. You have given him his 
million and a half. He has made 
a little money out of your begin- 
nings years ago. That gave him 
promotive power, and he has pro- 
moted. He has been at work for 
you to give you a medium of in- 
creasing power, and now you say 
he has too much mass and too little 
class or too much class and not 
enough mass. 

Forget that and remember an- 
other job that industrial evolution 
is doing. It is turning mass into 
class while you sleep. The pub- 
lisher is working harder and scor- 
ing more points on that job than 
anybody else. Whether or not he 
is raising the masses into intel- 
lectual class or not he is raising 
them into the purchasing class. 
What if he does make a profit out 
of it? The minute after his space 
power begins to fade, he will be- 
gin to go broke. While it is in- 
creasing he is a leg for you, a 
means of swift and sure loco- 
motion. 

Prove it, say you? What are 
you, a modern progressive mer- 
chant or a criminal judge? Time 
you get things proved to your satis- 
faction the procession is way up 
the street. The cost of waiting for 
the future to prove things is pro- 
motion ruin. 

Yes, you are asking too much of 
your publisher. You are asking 
him to make a little space do the 
job that needs a lot of space. 
You are asking one publication to 
do a job that four publications can 
do six times as powerfully and 
profitably. 

The message of the powerful 
advertisers to their agents and pub- 
lishers always is, expressed or im- 
plied: “Please see to it that we 
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spend enough. And don’t be too 
stingy in your idea of enough.” 

Now I want to be specific and 
say to whom I’m talking. Here’s 
a part of them: 

1. To the majority of package 
food producers, with the possible 
exception of Campbell, Del Monte 
and a few others. 

2. To all but about four soap 
producers — Palmolive-Colgate, 
Ivory, Woodbury and Life Buoy- 
Lux. 

3. To practically all of the cloth 
makers, shoe makers, and under- 
wear people. 

4. To at least nine out of ten 
of the makers of radio sets; not 
sure that I except anyone besides 
Atwater Kent. This field is dis- 
gracefully under advertised and its 
fertility sadly under-rated. Copy 
is as a rule still pretty bad. 

5. To the members of the oil- 
heater industry. An industry to 
come very fast if power enough is 
applied and well directed. 

6. To makers of Diesel engines, 
whether they need the business 
right now or not. 

7. To furniture makers. Atten- 
tion needed to both quantity and 
quality of advertising, also to the 
economics of prices. 

8. To paint and varnish people, 
pretty generally. 

9. To bottlers, with the possible 
exception of the three leaders. Not 
at all sure I’d make those excep- 
tions. Multiply an average of 
twenty-five individual thirsts a day 
by 365 and that by 125,000,000 and 
see how many thirsts there are in 
a year. That makes a nice little 
trip into Advertising Land. 

10. To office appliance men in 
general. 

11. To insurance and investment 
houses. 

12. Banks and banking associa- 
tions. Once in a dog’s age a chap 
appears who sees the romance of 
banking, a big story itching to be 
told. 

12-a. The ice, coal and gas in- 
dustries. (Note—I am not super- 
stitious, but there’s no thirteenth 
floor in the building which houses 
Printers’ INK.) 

14. Toothbrushes and toothpastes, 
not to take the market from each 
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other as gow, but to make more 
people brush their teeth. 

15. We need a few more Hart, 
Schaffner and Marxes. 

16. A lot of informative adver- 
tising from the oil industry, and a 
whole lot of help keeping gasoline 
taxes down. 

17. Sound economics and impor- 
tant facts from the electrical house- 
hold appliance industry. 

18. Ten to twenty million dol- 
lars a year more of book publish- 
ers’ advertising. The growing 
craze for education might use up 
half of it for informative books 
alone. 

19. Publishers’ advertising to 
advertisers. Quality needs attention 
as well as quantity. Such advertis- 
ing also may be very effective in 
teaching the general public more 
about values in advertising. 

20. Musical instruments and 
musical instruction. This natural 
human thing has had too long a 
vacation. 

These industries are all adver- 
tised after a fashion. There are 
many others which should be on 
this list. I have not tried to make 
it complete. It is all a question of 
the power needed to preserve or 
better one’s position in an indus- 
trial stage which is becoming both 
more competitive and more co- 
operative. 





Scott Paper Gross Sales Show 
Increase 


The report of the Scott Paper Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., for the six months 
ended June 30, 1929, shows gross sales 
of $3,974,762, against $3,529,379 for 
the first six months last year. Th’'s is 
an increase of $445,383. Gross sales 
for June of this year were $765,108, 
compared with $691,814 for June, 1928. 


F. N. Conway Starts Own 
Business 


F. N. Conway, formerly manager at 
Saginaw, Mich., of Walker & Company, 
Detroit, has organized the Conway Com- 
pany at Saginaw, as an outdoor adver- 
tising and commercial sign service. 








Appoint Rudolph Mosse 
The N. J. Magnan Corporation, North 
Attleboro, Mass., tennis racquets. squash 
racquets, etc., and the el Brass‘ere 
Company, New York. have appointed 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc., New York, to di- 
rect their foreign advertising. 
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(NEWSPAPER 
AND FLOOR) 





Quite evidently the Boone Men are 
doing their stuff well. More and 
more their helpfulness is increasing 
the advertisers’ and agents’ demand 
for their disinterested aid. 


Result elbow room in New York 
headquarters has been at a premium 
for some time. So on August 5th the 
New York staff picked up and moved 
to an office twice as large which will 
give us all double the incentive and 
opportunity to work with our increas- 
ing contacts. 


Representing sixteen vital newspapers 
in ten major markets—markets that 
nearly every manufacturer is inter- 
ested in, the Boone Man and his 
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boiled-down first-hand information 
can play an important and helpful 
part in almost any consumer campaign. 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


General Manager, National Advertising 
NEW YORK CITY 


OSTON PHILADELPHIA 
throp Square _‘ Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 


New York Journal Evening 
Boston American 

Albany Times-Union 

Rochester Journal 

Syracuse Journal 


Chicago American 
Detroit Times 
Baltimore News 
Wisconsin News 
Washington Times 


Sunday Detroit Times 
Baltimore American 
Syracuse American 


Boston Advertiser 
Albany Times-Union 
Rochester American 


CALL IN THE BOONE MAN 


CHICAGO » ee DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. 959 Eighth Avenue — General Motors Bldg. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Temple Bldg. 
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Keeping the Sales and Production 
Departments Friendly. 


A Plan of the Holeproof Hosiery Company Which Cuts High Selling 
and Manufacturing Costs 


As told to Roy Dickinson 


By James B. Melick 


Vice-President, Holeproof Hosiery Company 


- TENSIVE competition brought 
about by so-called, if not ac- 
tual, over-production is bringing 
new problems to business which 
require new methods for success- 
ful solution. With continually de- 
scending prices, which have no 
apparent relation to actual cost, it 
becomes a real 


selling, it is becoming less and less 
an individual appeal. More atten- 
tion, therefore, is being paid to 
style and service and other intang- 
ible appeals to the satisfying of 
human needs and desires. For this 
reason, it may be said that selling 
has become the co-ordinated efforts 
of a group of in- 








dividuals and a 





problem to stay [HE sales department in 


alive commercially. 

Manufacturing 
departments have 
been hammered to 
reduce costs and 
have answered 
nobly through the 
introduction of bet- 
ter and more care- 
ful methods. How- 
ever, there are 
limits to what the 
manufacturing de- 
partments may be 
able to accomplish 
and, while they will 
continue to work 
toward the lower- 
ing of costs, present 
indications are very 
clear that the sales 
departments must 
give more assist- 


most businesses wants 
new and unique items con- 
stantly. “We've got to get 
them if we’re going to hold 
our customers.” 

The production depart- 
ment in most businesses 
wants to make as few 
changes as possible. “How 
can we keep manufacturing 
costs down if the line is to 
be changed every day?” 

One of the most pressing 
of today’s problems is to 
bring these two viewpoints 
together. That is exactly 
what the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company is accomplishing 
as a result of a plan which 
it has developed. The plan 
is described in this article 
by the vice-president of the 
company. 





group of appeals 
rather than of one 
strong individual or 
one strong appeal. 
This naturally 
leads us to the con- 
clusion that greater 
volume, gross prof- 
its, elimination of 
waste, etc., will in 
the future be in 
direct proportion to 
the degree of co- 
ordination secured 
by the management 
of a business. In 
this regard it is not 
enough to co-or- 
dinate the activities 
of merely the sales 
department and the 
manufacturing de- 
partment as separ- 
ate groups, but 








ance toward this 








end. 

In any up-to-date business, there 
is a close supervision of all ex- 
penses with a continual pruning of 
unnecessary items. This means that 
greater pressure is exerted on the 
sales organization to produce in- 
creased volume at less expense. In 
this way, most of the obvious and 
tangible wastes are being elim- 
inated. Yet, profits continue to 
dwindle under ‘the price pressure of 
competition. 

Sales organizations have learned 
that, while price is still a factor in 


there must also be 
a co-ordination of activities be- 
tween these groups. 

It is this consideration that has 
brought about, in our company, the 
establishment of a separate section 
of the sales departments, headed by 
an individual familiar with manu- 
facturing conditions and designed to 
build a closer understanding be- 
tween the sales and the manufac- 
turing departments. 

In every business, the “rightness” 
of the product has a very marked, 
though often intangible, effect up- 
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on the volume and profits of the 
business. The product which is not 
right from the consumer’s point 
of view costs more to sell because 
the price must be reduced or the 
advertising increased, and, in gen- 
eral, more sales pressure must be 
applied all along the line in order 
to dispose of this product. Further- 
more, even when such a product is 
eventually sold, it very probably 
will antagonize the consumer and 
much time and money must be 
spent to get that consumer back 
into a buying mood again for that 
particular company’s products. 


Style’s Influence 


In a business such as ours, where 
style is an all-important factor in 
our product, we must consider not 
only whether or not the product is 
right, but also whether or not it is 
right at the proper time at the 
proper place. We can very easily 
introduce a product too soon or too 
late and, unless we are very careful, 
we may keep it in the line too long. 

The tendency of the sales depart- 
ment is to want new and unique 
things constantly in order to hold 
the interest of the customer. The 
tendency of the manufacturing de- 
partment is to retain articles as 
long as possible in order to avoid 
confusion in the manufacturing 
schedule. Both these tendencies, if 
carried to excess, are costly. 

It is evident that the time 1s 
past, or should be past, when the 
manufacturing department is per- 
mitted to dictate exactly what the 
sales department is to sell. On the 
other hand, it would be suicidal to 
allow the sales department to be- 
come high-handed concerning prod- 
ucts and changes because the sales 
department could very easily break 
down production economies which 
had taken years to evolve. 

Many of the objections which are 
brought in by salesmen are logical 
and constructive. A great many 
more are mere alibis representing 
the objections of a disinterested 
prospect. Therefore, a sales depart- 
ment that considered all‘ objections 
as constructive and insisted on 
recognizing them in manufacturing 
operations’: would quickly run a 
manufacturing department ragged. 
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It is obvious, therefore, that to 
accomplish the best results there, 
a nice balance must be maintained 
between the sales and the manu- 
facturing departments. Such a 
balance requires constant compro- 
mise between the sales and produc- 
tion points of view and there must 
be at least a workable understand- 
ing on the part of each department 
of the problems and the difficulties 
of the other. 

The individuai in charge of the 
so called merchandising section of 
our sales department, being familiar 
with manufacturing operations and 
being in constant touch with con- 
sumer requirements, is in a position 
to suggest and develop products, 
changes, and ideas which are ac- 
ceptable both to the manufacturing 
and the sales departments. 

At the same time, this individual 
is in a position to protect the com- 
pany against sales “brain storms” 
and also the “can’t be dones” of the 
factory. First of all, he watches 
competition; he records and ana- 
lyzes competitive merchandise and 
methods to insure above all things 
that we are at least on equal terms 
with our competitors. He inves- 
tigates all new developments in the 
machinery field. He keeps in close 
touch with developments of retail 
selling and is constantly in touch 
with buyers and retail store execu- 
tives not only through our sales 
office in New York but also in the 
field with the sales representatives. 

He analyzes all sales suggestions 
from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturing possibilities before such 
suggestions are passed on or recom- 
mended to the manufacturing de- 
partment. He also analyzes all 
suggestions and new developments 
originating in the manufacturing 
department before he passes them 
on or recommends them to the sales 
department. In this way, both or- 
ganizations, which under ordinary 
conditions are very jealous of each 
other and inclined to be critical, 
are satisfied that their respective 
points of view have been duly con- 
sidered. It may sound strange, but 
this makes a great deal of differ- 
ence in the consideration of new 
ideas or products. 

It is interesting to note that dur- 
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—said a merchant in a middle western 
city recently, “and I seldom admit that I receive help from 
anyone, let alone from publications, but Men’s Wear has 
saved my life, or at least my pocketbook, so many times that 
I have to offer praise.” 


Tue men who buy for America’s $3,300,000,000 men’s apparel 
trade are hard-boiled. They have a right to be, for they’ve got to 
sell what they buy. These men read Men’s Wear because it tells 
them, first, where and how they can buy well, and, second, what 
they can most easily sell. They find in Men’s Wear authentic 
news of the market and actual information on buying activities. 
They find dependable reports of style trends. They study it as a 


current reference on what men will wear. 


They’re interested not only in the new cuts and colors for suits, 
the new fabrics for coats, the new brims for hats, but especially 
in the very difficult question of what will be good in accessories. 
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For there is big profit in well selected furnish- 
ings. Ties and gloves and canes and patterned 
handkerchiefs are the extra finishing touches that 
mean added profit in every sale. 


In accurate reports of the variations in novelties 
and accessories, Men’s Wear renders an invalu- 
able service to both large and small dealers. 
They follow its news stories as an index of the 
market situation. They search its advertising 
pages as a directory of “Where to Buy.” If you 
have a men’s apparel story to tell them, the pages 
of Men’s Wear are the place for it. 


You can easily check the geographic distribution 
of Men’s Wear Magazine against your own 


distribution. Ask the Fairchild Marketing Re- 














LONDON BERLIN VIENNA 


WOMEN’S WEAR 
DAILY 


The Retailer’s Newspaper 
29,445 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD’S 
INTERNATIONAL 


(PARIS) 


An International Textile 
and Style Monthly 
8,000 distribution 


STYLE SOURCES 
Formerly Women’s Wear 
Magazine 
22,593 net paid (ABC) 


MAN-=—and his clothes 
(LONDON) 
British and Continental 
Style News 
11,000—over 9,000 
net paid 


DAILY NEWS 
RECORD 
Textile-Apparel News 

and 


Ideas 
12,466 net paid (ABC) 


MEN’S WEAR 


The Men’s Style 
Authority 


14,348 net paid (ABC) 


RETAILING 


A Weekly Newspa; 
Modern Distribut: oie = 
Methods 


24,677 net paid (ABC) 


FAIRCHILD 
BULLETINS 


LONDON=—PARIS 


FAIRCHILD TRADE 
DIRECTORIES 


of the Textile-Apparel 
Field 


search Department for a copy of the Men’s Wear FAIRCHILD 
Distribution Summary. TEXANALYSI$ 
W YORK, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 





BRUSSELS 
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The Oregonian 
invites you 


Spend a Real Vacation 
in the Pacific Northwest 


Get away from this: Four walls. A desk. The unre- 
lenting press of work. Conferences. Interruptions. Jingling 
telephone bells. Work. Strident traffic. Congested high ways. 
Frayed nerves. Sluggish appetite. Smoke. Dust. Heat. Work. 


And come to this: Snow-topped peaks. Tumbling, 
gurgling streams. Fishing. Play. Scenic Columbia high- 
way. Mt. Hood. Crater Lake. Camping. Sunny days. Crisp, 
invigorating nights. Forest quiet. Calm nerves. Bracing 
appetite. Down-right enjoyment, Play. 

. « - While you’re in Oregon visit The Oregonian. An hour 
here and a few casual inquiries while you’re touring the 
state, and you will understand why The Oregonian is your 
first and best advertising buy in the Pacific Northwest. 


Che Orenonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation: over 109,000 daily; over 172,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 








CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ave, 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 
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ing the twelve months between 
July 1, 1928 and June 30, 1929, 
some 502 problems of comparative 
major importance were considered 
by the merchandise department. Of 
these, 164 were recommendations 
for the discontinuance or addition 
of groups of items or individual 
items in our line. The solution of 
each problem required considera- 
tion of our policies, past lines, fu- 
ture plans, current consumer de- 
mand, sales and manufacturing 
possibilities and cost; as well as 
careful judgment of the value of 
the item itself. 

There were also 112 recommen- 
dations made and accepted covering 
corrections, changes, or improve- 
ments in construction, appearance, 
cost, selling price or method of 
presentation of items in our line. 
Also 226 other items were inves- 
tigated and 157 of them rejected 
as impracticable, impossible, un- 
timely, or unnecessary. 

We have no definite tangible 
proof that the expense of this mer- 
chandise department is justified by 
the results secured, but we do have 
a great amount of intangible evi- 
dence in favor of continuing the 
experiment. Probably the most im- 
portant factor is that we are as- 
sured that our product represents 
the desires and the needs of the 
consumer and that our entire or- 
ganization is being influenced by 
those desires and needs. We make 
mistakes, yes, but the number of 
items which have to be closed out 
at a sacrifice has been reduced to 
a very low minimum. 

It is undoubtedly expensive to 
maintain such an organization to 
protect one’s product but it is much 
less expensive in the long run than 
to produce products which are 
wrong from the consumer’s stand- 
point. Protection expense is con- 
crete and specific while the cost of 
the product which does not fit in 
with the buying mood of the cus- 
tomer is intangible and not always 
subject to proof. For this reason 
a great many organizations prefer 
to take a chance on the “rightness” 
of their product rather than as- 
sume the expense of protection. To 
me this is on a par with the man 
who refuses to take out life in- 
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surance because he does not think 
he will die. 

All manufacturers are usually 
very willing to spend money for 
service which will receive publicity 
and thus enhance their reputations 
with their customers and with the 
ultimate consumers. I feel that 
there is, however, a great deal of 
work done which may be called 
hidden service for which the manu- 
facturer receives no credit but 
which is, nevertheless, vitally im- 
portant to the ultimate consumer. 
I would classify our merchandise 
department as a hidden service. 


O. Hell, a Colon and a Comma 


“TorLtet REQuUISITES” 
New York, Jury 24, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

That “A. Long, ‘Thank You’” head 
on page 121 of your July 18 issue 
pulled the old memory string. 

Back in 1916 a short paragraph came 
into the “operating room” of the St. 
Louis Republic, of blessed memory. 
Some sort of queer deed performed by 
a gentleman named ell. 

Being on the rim, and getting it. I 
wrote the one-line head that it had 
coming: 





0. HELL: HE DID! 

The compositor knew I had made 
a mistake in punctuation; they usually 
do, in a pinch. So it came up: 

0, HELL, HE DID! 
Which was more emphatic, at that! 
Crype B. Davis. 


Hoover Appoints McKelvie to 
Farm Board 


Samuel R. McKelvie, owner and edi- 
tor of the Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, 
Nebr., has been honored by President 
Hoover with appointment to the Farm 
Board. Mr. McKelvie, who served as 
Governor of Nebraska from 1919 to 
1923, has accepted the appointment on 
the stipulation that he shall remain on 
the Farm Board only one year. On the 
Board Mr. McKelvie will represent the 
wheat growers. 

The White House did not make pub- 
lic the list of farm organizations that 
had endorsed Mr. McKelvie, but an- 
nounced that he had been endorsed by 
a large number of such organizations. 


T. H. Hawkinson with 
Commanday-Roth 


T. H. Hawkinson, who was for twelve 
years manager of the Curtis Company, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont., direct mail adver- 
tising, and for the last three years pro- 
duction manager and contact man of the 
Localized Advertising Corporation, De- 
troit, is now with the Commanday-Roth 
Company, Inc., New York, producer of 
direct advertising, as contact and ser- 
vice representative. 












How Instalment Buyers May Be 
Induced to Pay in Full. 





Offers of a Graduated Set of Premiums Will Work Better Than a Cash 


Discount Provision 


WitiraAm CAMPBELL COMPANY 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We sell all of our products direct 
by mail to the consumer and most of 
them on the instalment plan, with 
the result that we have a large 
amount of money tied up in instal- 
ment accounts. 

Do you know of any good method 
whereby we might induce the cus 
tomers to pay up their instalment ac- 
counts in full? Now, our thought 
on it is to offer them some kind of 
a premium which would to them ap- 
pear to be much more than a dis- 
count of 8 or 10 per cent. Do you 
know of any concern that has made 
a success of having le pay up 
their instalments before they are 
due? Will you suggest some suit- 
able premiums and what. kind of a 
letter would you suggest? 

Any information or assistance that 
you can give will be greatly ap- 
preciated. I am enclosing a self- 
addressed envelope and would 
pleased to hear from you at as early 
a date as possible. 


Writram Campsett. Company, 
ILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
President. 


T= premium method suggested 
by Mr. Campbell is, we believe, 
the best method of causing people 
to pay up their advance instalments 
in full. Book publishers are among 
those who proceed in this way with 
a considerable degree of success. 

When a set of books is delivered 
to a person who has contracted to 
buy them on the monthly payment 
basis, he may be offered another 
less pretentious set free if he will 
clear up the debt with cash. If he 
turns down the proposition he may 
receive another offer next month 
when the bill is mailed or the col- 
lector calls. This time it may be 
for a still smaller set. On the fol- 
lowing month he may be offered 
one book and next month another 
book that is worth less money. 

A Chicago tool manufacturer 
who sells exclusively to the retail 
trade by mail writes his customer, 
after an order has been received 
with the required down payment, 
thanking him for the business and 
informing him that the merchan- 





dise, for which he will be billed 
month by month in accordance with 
the agreement, has been shipped. 
But, in the event he has a little 
ready money on hand, would he 
like to make a profit of 10 per 
cent on the deal, which in this 
case would amount to $10? If so, 
then he can just send along a check 
for the amount yet unpaid, minus 
10 per cent of the entire bill, and 
the thing will be called square. 

A fairly sizable number of peo- 
ple respond affirmatively and take 
the 10 per cent. But most of them 
prefer to go on with the payments 
—their reasoning in this respect, 
apparently being the same as that 
which induced them to accept the 
instalment proposition in the first 
place. To these, after the payments 
have been made for a couple of 
months, the manufacturer offers to 
give a new tool or appliance of 
some kind that will fit in with the 
sets they have already purchased. 
This usually gets a large response 
and to the remainder, month by 
month as the bills are sent out, are 
offered various things, the value of 
which necessarily lessens as the 
balance dwindles. 

Interestingly enough, this manu- 
facturer has good success in col- 
lecting the last two or three instal- 
ments at one time by offering some 
simple premium such as a wrench 
or hammer. The debt by this time 
is so nearly discharged that the 
customer is put to no great burden 
in clearing it up, and the free tool 
looks good to him whether he 
needs it or not. 

It seems to us that Mr. Camp- 
bell could well have a graduated 
set of premiums and offer one to 
his deferred payment customers 
with each monthly bill almost up 
to the completion of the contract. 
If, for example, a man buys some 
merchandise from the Campbell 
company, contracting to pay for it 
in twelve monthly instalments, Mr. 
Campbell could be prepared to of- 
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Q|Every proof is proof that 
Bundscho'’s Bunch knows 
its P’s and Q’s. Making top- 
notch salesmen out of type 
has built this business which 
serves particular advertisers 
from coast to coast. 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 
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fer him as many as ten premiums, 
one by one, during the year to in- 
duce him to pay in full. The 
premiums could decrease in value 
as the balance due Campbell was 
scaled down. 

There doubtless are various mi- 
nor items in the Campbell line allied 
to electrical appliances sold on in- 
stalments, which could be used as 
premiums. And then Mr. Campbell 
could supplement these, if he 
wished, by purchasing some home 
goods such as crockery, glassware, 
flat silverware and aluminum and 
offering pieces or sets of these as 
an inducement to pay up. 

Mr. Campbell asks us to sug- 
gest a letter he could use in ex- 
tending the premium offer. The 
letter, we think, might take some 
such form as this: 


According to our records the next 
payment of (naming the amount) on 
your account is due on (naming the 
date). We shall be pleased to re- 
ceive your remittance, as usual, at 
that time and thank you in advance. 

It occurs to us, however, that you 
would just as soon now pay the 
amount in full and thus not have 
to bother with any more monthly 
payments. There would be some ad- 
vantage on our side also because it 
would relieve us of bookkeeping de- 
tail. If, therefore, you care to send 
us a check to balance your account 
we shall send you (naming the 
premium) which you will find illus- 
trated and described in the enclosed 
circular. 


Mr. Campbell would find that 
people would be much more re- 
sponsive to an offer of this kind 
than to a proposition to give them 
a cash discount—even though the 
net worth of the premium might 
not be as much as the discount. 
This is another of those queer 
quirks of human nature which are 
rather difficult to explain but with 
which it pays every merchandiser to 
be acquainted.—[ Fd. Printers’ Inx. 


Boyle-Dayton Appoint Los 
Angeles Agency 


a Company. 
Angeles, which is the Pacific Coast di- 
vision of, the Wayne Company, manu- 


The Boyle-Dayton Los 


facturer of service station gasoline 
pumps and equipment, has placed its 
advertising account with Logan & Steb- 
bins, advertising agency of Los Angeles. 
Business papers in the Western States 
and Canada are being used. 
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Changes in Sargent 
Sales Department 


P. E. Barth, manager of the Chicago 
office and warehouse of Sargent & Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., Sargent locks. 
hardware and tools, has been transferred 
to the New Haven headquarters as assis- 
tant general sales manager. Harold A. 
Parks, sales manager in charge of 
builders’ supplies and general hardware, 
including door closers and padlocks, in 
addition, will direct the sales of tools. 
His department will be known as the 
General Hardware and Tool Division. 

William C. Sullivan, who has repre- 
sented Sargent & Company in the South- 
west for some years, recently as district 
sales manager, has been made sales man- 
ager in charge of the lock division. He 
succeeds R. B. Cherry, who will here- 
after serve in an advisory capacity, giv- 
ing special attention to the study of 
new markets. 

Fred G. Hammer has been appointed 
sales manager in charge of contract 
sales. His department will be known as 
the Contract Sales Division. k 

Emory S. Naylor, who, as assistant 
manager at Chicago, has also had charge 
of Chicago contract sales, will succeed 
Mr. Barth as manager of the Chicago 
branch. Kenneth ee has been ap- 
pointed manager of Chicago contract 
sales. 


Start “The National 4-H Club 
Magazine” 


The first issue of The National 4-H 
Club Magazine has_ been published at 
Kansas City, Mo. It will be published 
monthly and will be devoted to the in- 
terests of the 4-H Clubs in the farm 
homes of the United States and _ gen- 
erally for farm girls and boys. Officers 
of the 4-H Publishing Companv_ are: 
R. V. Boyer, president; Tohn Moore, 
vice-president, and A. H. Tucker, secre- 
tary-treasurer. A. L. Finestone is ad- 
vertising director and Kenneth Fricker 
is circulation manager. 


Appoints Buffalo Agency 


The Joseph T. Synder Retail Cigar 
Stores, Inc.. onerating a chain of cigar 
stores in Buffalo and Western New 
York State, has appointed the Frank 
G. Javha advertising agencv to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers, 
magazines and direct mail are being 
used. 


R. F. Dittmer with 
Jordan Agency 


Raymond F. Dittmer, formerly with 
Macfadden Publications and later with 
Chain Store Review, has joined the new 
business department of Jordan Adver- 
tising Abroad, Inc., New York. 


Form Radio Advertising System 

The Radio Advertising System has 
been formed at Chicago to supply radio 
advertisers with radio programs on elec- 
trically transcribed records. 
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Multiple* Advertising 


there’s one way of 
making part of al- 
most any appropri- 
ation work three 
ways—multiple ad- 
vertising 


College Humor 


MAGAZINE 





Containing or = 
ecekaind of College Humor is read 


more than one; by more college people 


manifold; a re. 
sultant of multi- than any other national 


a ntit . 
vies» omni magazine. 


"Dictlonery 105 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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A DIRECT BID FOR 
MAGAZINE PRINTING 


In this world, if you want a thing you 
must go after it. So, here we are— 


Making a straight-from-the-shoulder bid 
for the printing of one or several magazines 
which are about to seek other printing 
connections for one reason or another. 


On our record of 53 years service to 
many publishers; our seasoned experience; 
our extensive and thoroughly modern 
equipment, and our ample resources we make 
this frank and open bid. 


To publishers who may be interested, we 
extend an invitation to visit our up-to- 
the-minute plant, meet our up-on-its-toes 
organization, and confer with us regarding 
our facilities for the expeditious production 
of quality or quantity magazines — or both. 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


$0 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. NY WORTH 6080 











The Advertiser and the Right 
of Privacy 


What the Law Has to Say With Regard to the Use of the Names and 
Pictures of Individuals in Advertising 


By Boyd L. Bailey 


Member of the New York Bar 


[Eprrortat Nore: The first part 
of this article appeared in our 
August 1 issue under the same 
title. ] 

EAN POUND remarked that 

the basis of the right of privacy 
is “the demand which the individual 
may make that his private personal 
affairs shall not be laid bare to the 
world and be discussed by strang- 
ers.” (28 Harv. L. Rev. 362.) 
The coming of the first news item 
—privacy case is therefore awaited 
with considerable interest. In the 
meantime, the writer of news items 
seems free to print anything per- 
sonal so long as it is true (or 
harmless) and conforms to his no- 
tion of “legitimate public interest.” 
the New York 


Undoubtedly 
right of privacy has no bearing 
whatever on news.’ 


There is no case where the 
courts have gone behind so-called 
news items and determined that 
they are in fact advertising be- 
cause printed at the behest of a 
publicity agent, nor is there any 
intimation that the courts will do so. 

I think such action unlikely be- 
cause (1) of the great burden it 
would put on the shoulders of the 
newspaper to inquire into the 
sources of each news item and 
(2) because it is too often impos- 
sible to tell precisely why any item 
of news was printed. The distinc- 
tion between news and advertising 
that has been made by the courts 
so far is the one with which we 
are all familiar. If an item ap- 
pears in paid space or space set 
aside from the regular news space, 
it is an advertisement. Otherwise 
it is not. 

Going back to the office of Mr. 


1. Humiston v. Universal Film Mfg. 
Co., 1919, 189 App. Div. 467; Moser 
wets WR Publishing Co., 1908, 89. Misc. 
( 4 

2. Gaver v. Fox Publishing Co., 
1914, 162 App. Div. (N. 
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John Smith, what of the young 
lady in the background? The 
problem here involved frequently 
occurs when people standing in the 
vicinity of a group are photo- 
graphed. In the case we are 
imagining the person or persons in 
the background add nothing to the 
advertisement and will not be 
named. 

The case closest in point is 
Merle v. Sociological Research 
Film Corp.* August G. Merle sued 
the defendant for using his name 
in a picture possessing the lurid 
title, “The Inside of the White 
Slave Traffic.” The movie ex- 
posed the white slave traffic by 
showing actual scenes where cadets 
were at work. The picture showed 
Mr. Merle’s factory on the front 
of which was a large sign clearly 
visible in the picture, reading 
“August G. Merle & Co., Infants 
and Children’s Headwear.” 

The court held that the plaintiff 
did not have a cause of action. 
Here is an interesting part of the 
opinion: “To constitute a violation 
of the Civil Rights Law I think it 
must appear that the use of the 
plaintiff’s picture or name is itself 
for the purpose of trade and not 
merely an incidental part of a 
photograph of an actual building, 
which cannot be presumed to add 
to the value of the photograph for 
trade or advertising.” 

One test, then, determining 
whether or not a name is used for 
advertising purposes is whether it 
adds to the value of an advertise- 
ment as such. Viewed in this nar- 
row light the case is of no value 
outside New York for the other 
States apply the doctrine of priv- 
acy to publicity for all purposes as 
well as advertising. However, it 
may introduce a new doctrine 


3. 1915 N. Y., 166 App. Div. 376. 
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which we will term, “The Doc- 
trine of Incidentals”: Where a 
name or picture is published 
without the owner’s consent the 
publisher may avoid liability by 
showing that its publication was 
incidental to another publication 
which he had a right to make. 

_ Another movie case at least fits 
into our doctrine, whether or not 
it fully substantiates it. Grace 
Humiston, a New York attorney, 
sued the distributors of a weekly 
newsreel for distributing news pic- 
tures of her in the act of solving 
the then famous mystery of the 
murder of Ruth Cruger and for 
posting advertisements in the cor- 
ridor of a movie house. The nost- 
ers carried her name and picture 
_ called attention to the reel in- 
side. 


News Alone Involved 


The court dismissed the com- 
plaint as to the newsreel upon the 
ground that news alone was in- 
volved. As to the posters, the 
court stated that since the main 
use of the plaintiff’s identity was 
proper, it was proper to advertise 
that use. However, two of the 
five judges dissented on the ground 
that the posters were for the for- 
bidden purpose of advertising. The 
opinion also carries a trace of a 
hint that if the features of some- 
one in the background are indis- 
tinguishable,: his consent need not 
be obtained.‘ 

I conclude as to figures in the 
background which add nothing to 
the value of an advertising as fol- 
lows: If the person’s identity is in- 
distinguishable, and there is noth- 
ing in the advertisement to show 
who the person is, the corsent of 
that person need not be obtained. 
If the features are distinguishable, 
consent perhaps need not be ob- 
tained. However, because there 
are a very few cases anywhere 
nearly in point, and none exactly 
in point, the prudent thing is to 
obtain releases in this latter case, 
or to obliterate or blur the dis- 
cernible features until they become 
unrecognizable. 

As above stated, the right of 


4. Humiston v. Universal Film Mfg. 
Co., 1919, 189 App. Div. (N. Y.) 467. 
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privacy is not violated unless some- 
one’s identity, personality or indi- 
viduality is made public. It there- 
fore follows that the advertiser 
can use anyone’s picture without 
his consent if the picture is so 
altered that the public will not 
recognize it. Whether liability 
will result if only some of the 
person’s friends recognize the pic- 
ture is uncertain. 

Slight changes, such as bending 
the neck a little, do not relieve of 
liability. And the advertiser 
must realize that the identity of 
some people is given away by very 
little. There is a story that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt received a letter 
completely unaddressed except that 
the envelope had on it a drawing 
of a toothful smile. 

The right of privacy has been 
held violated by publications in 
magazines, newspapers, posters, 
wrappers on packages, moving pic- 
tures and cigar store coupons. 
Almost conclusively, all recorded 
advertising will be treated alike. 
No cases involving unrecorded 
publications have as yet appeared. 
Inasmuch as this writer has cov- 
ered the subject of unrecorded 
publications recently® no attempt 
to discuss them in detail will be 
made here. If an unrecorded pub- 
lication causes special damage, 
liability will probably _ result. 
Otherwise, liability is merely 
possible. Special damage means, 
roughly, damages in a_ business 
way, such as loss of money, cus- 
tomers or money value. It does 
not include mental injuries such as 
worry, fear or humiliation. The 
New York rule is in as much 
doubt as the rule elsewhere. The 
prudent thing is to obtain releases 
before using anyone’s identity in 
any medium of advertising. 

New York alone requires the re- 
lease to be in writing. But if the 
New York advertiser fails to ob- 
tain a written release and does 
obtain an oral one, he is not 
necessarily remediless. If he can 
show, for instance, that, rely- 
ing on the oral consent, he in- 





5. Gladys Loftus v. Greenwich Lith- 
renee Co., 1920, 192 App. Div. (N. 


6. Printers’ Inx, Jan. 10, 1929, p. 81. 
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Blankets 


the Rural Market 
of the Southwest 


Here is your rural market—seven prosperous 
states wherein two-thirds of the people live on 
rural routes or in towns of 2,500 population or 
less. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star blankets the 
rural population of this seven-state territory 
with amazing thoroughness. Note the circula- 
tion by states. In Missouri and Kansas alone the 
circulation of The Weekly Star exceeds half 
the number of farm homes in the two states. 


Nowhere else is such thorough coverage of a 
great rural market provided by any farm publi- 
cation. Furthermore, The Weekly Kansas 
City Star offers this unexcelled coverage at the 
lowest advertising rate, considering circulation, 
of any farm paper in America. 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


Largest Weekly R. F. D. Circulation in America 
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vested considerable money and 
effort in popularizing a photo- 
graph and that consent was given 
with full knowledge, he may show 
fraud which will prevent the plain- 
tiff’s recovery." 

A written release should always 
be obtained, however, because writ- 
ing fixes the terms and removes the 
dangers of forgetfulness. 

A release may undoubtedly be 
implied. The “Jungle Weekly” case 
(referred to in the first instalment 
of this article) is one of implied 
consent. Anyone writing an article 
for a magazine knows that his 
name is apt to be used for adver- 
tising the magazine and thereby 
impliedly consents to such use if 
he does not dissent. There are no 
cases precisely in point. 

The inherent difficulty in giving 
the advertiser practical advice on 
this subject is apparent. Forty 
years ago the right of privacy w7s 
unknown. Even today not more 
than about a dozen States have 
pronounced upon it. The entire 
number of reported cases probably 
does not exceed 100. Yet the ad- 
vertiser must know the precise lim- 
its of that still growing right. The 
impossible, in other words, is nec- 
essary for him in his daily busi- 
ness. 

We have had to assume that 
every State will arrive at the re- 
sults reached by others. That is 
probable—but not certain. 

But the weakness of the com- 
mon-law, uncertainty, is also its 
strength. The reader may rest as- 
sured that the common-law right 
of privacy will be developed in ac- 
cordance with the common sense of 
right and that each case will be 
considered on its merits. If he 
keeps in mind the general purpose 
of the law he will avoid liability 
in almost every instance. That 
purpose, as set forth above, is 
to prevent the publication of one’s 
identity, personality or individuality 
without one’s consent. 


7. Wendell v. 
1911, 74 Misc. 201, 


Conduit Mach. Co., 
133 N. Y. S. 758. 





Appoints Platt-Forbes 
The Yale University Press has placed 
its advertising account with Platt- 
Forbes, Inc., New York: advertising 
agency. 
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Bound to Give Value 


Wititnetm O11 Company 
St. Paut, Minn. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Volume No. 18 of the bound Parrnrt- 
ers’ Ink Montuty has just arrived, 
and after looking through it for thirty 
minutes I am convinced that if, instead 
of $3 you charged $30 a volume it still 
should go to every sales and advertis- 
ing manager in the United States. 
There certainly is a wealth of valuable 
information in this last issue. 

have bound volumes of PRINTERs’ 
Ink Monruty here in my office cover- 
ing the last five years, and I must say 
that it’s one of the most valuable ref- 
erence books and one of the greatest 
sources of ideas in reference material 
that I have. 

Once when I was in New York I 
visited your offices and talked with your 
circulation manager, and after seeing 
all of the valuable files and informa- 
tion that you maintain at your head- 
quarters I was thoroughly convinced 
that you are in reality a_ reference 
library—the foremost publication on ad- 
vertising and _ selling—and that the 
many services of your organization are 
quite comparable with those of an ad- 
vertising agency. 

More power to you! 

J. P. Pautson, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


H. D. Taylor with Williams & 
Cunnyngham 


Howard D. Taylor has joined Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, as chief of the copy 
staff. He was at one time with George 
Batten Company and for five years 
was copy chief of Critchfield & Com- 
pany, Chicago, and prior to that, was 
~ nine years with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
ne. 


J. M. Doyle Joins 
Norristown “Register” 


John M. Doyle, until recently adver- 
tising manager of the Philadelphia 
Northeast News, has joined the Norris- 
town, Pa., Register as classified adver- 
tising manager. He was, at one time, 
with the advertising department of the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Appointed by “Wisconsin 
Journal of Education” 


Miss Geneveve R. House has been 
appointed advertising manager and assis- 
tant editor of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, Madison, Wis., to .succeed 
Miss Clara M. Leiser. 


With Foster & Kleiser 


Ray W. Jones, advertising manager 
of several Seattle theaters, has joined 
the Seattle staff of Foster & Kleiser, 
Inc., outdoor advertising. 
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TYPOGRAPHY THAT SETS UP AN 





IDEAL 
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What Should Typography 
Cost The Advertiser? 


T should cost him time consumed de facto, plus 
an equitable profit for the typographer. You 
can’t keep tally on time. But—you can choose 

a typographer with whom accurate time-sheets are a 
matter of habit and principle. Each member of this 
association is committed, over his signature, to render 
veracious bills which make typographic cost a con- 
crete, computable thing, not a random stab. Buy 
typography only from the members of Advertising 


Typographers of America whose names appear below: 








“Members Advertising Typographers of America 





Boston 


Tue Woop CLARKE Press 
Tue BERKELEY Press 


Chicago 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
BertscH & CooPpER 
). M. Bunpscxo, INc. 
HAYES-LOCHNER 
Harowp A. Hotmgs, INc. 
Detroit 
GrorcE WILLENs & Co. 
Indianapolis 
7: TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
oO. 


Los Angeles 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 


< 





New York (ity 


Ap Service Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc. (A-C) 

ADVERTISING TYPOG- 
RAPHERS, INC. 

THE ADVERTYPE Co., INC. 

E. M. DiaMAnt Typo- 
GRAPHIC SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davin Giipea & Co., INc. 

HELLER-EDWARDS TYPOG- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MontaGuE LEE Co., INC. 

F .~ NELSON PHILLIPs, 

NC. 





ROYAL TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 
SuPERIORT YPOGRAPHY,INC. 
SUPREME AD SERVICE 
Tri-ArTs PrintInG Corp. 
TyPoGRAPHic SERVICE Co. 
oF N. Y.., Inc. 
Kurt H. Vo ik, INc. 
Wooprow Press, INc. 


Philadelphia 
WILLENs, Inc. 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 

Co. Pittsburgh 
Epwin H. Stuart , Inc. 
St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 
INC.  oronto 
Swan SERVICE 
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che AM KRONABE 


—The area of 
Akron’s Business Influence 





















Bie a compendium of useful infor- 
mation about Akron and Akronaria, 

blished E.O.W. as a part of “Printers 
Enk” by the Times-Press, of Akron, Ohio. 
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DOUBLING FOR $35,180,000 IN MAJOR 
“F, P. A.” PROJECTS 


ERMAN FETZER, Times- EW American cities can boast o 
Press feature writer, better over $35,000,000 to be spent is 
known to Akron folk as “Jake Fal- | new building projects and equipme 
staff,” has been invited down to New in the next twelve months. Non 
York to take charge of Franklin P. will enjoy better business condition 
Adams’ “Conning Tower” in the than those which prevail today iqp@RTe 
New York World. meccmear ee 


For a month he will be guest con- 
ductor of Adams’ column, and the 
first to be so honored for any length 































Not a week goes by that th 
Times-Press does not report som 
new and startling development in t 
industrial and business life of th 













of time. community. 
A few others have been guest con- Here is a list of the major proj 
ductors, but only for a day. ects planned or already under way 










The Times-Press gladly gave “Jake” for 1929: 
leave of absence. He will prove to | Central Savings and Trust 


° Company Building ........ 2,000,00 
New Yorkers that, out here in the | y. we A. Building ee ran 7 000,00 
middle west, there is a newspaper | Y. M. C. A. Building........ 2,500,00 
with editorial features as fine as any ay Migiane Pnercand 2,000,00 


on any 1ewspaper, anywhere. The A. Polsky Company Build- . 
ME ccaBbesee seatiepadtass 3,500,00 


For that matter, the entire Times- | Akton’s New Hotel.......... 5,500, 
S- | B. F. Goodrich Company Build- 


Press staff could be moved down to ES RL RR teem 5 See oR 1,850,00 


New York, and produce a newspaper | Geodvear Zeppelin Airship Dock 2,250,00 
. ‘ : z Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

as interesting as anything in the Big roe Building PASS an; Wipes 235,004 a 

° rest i , ‘spa 

City, and better than most! "New I Building Loe vlna 500,004 bicago 
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F. Goodrich and Geo. Barber 
Schochd 0 cvccsccwvdsscccccns $ 400,000 







edical Arts Building........ 1,100,000 
imes-Press Building ........ 500,000 
Union Depot Complete... 4,000,000 
ivate Hangars at Airport... 45,000 
CO Sr kecesctscss 500,000 





imated Value of Residential 
Permits 
de Elimination Program... 





300,000 
Total vicccccscccccscsces $35,180,000 





Reliable authorities estimate this 
ity’s population at more than a mil- 
on in 1940. Not one whisp of cloud 
pears on the horizon to indicate 
What this prediction will not come 
e. Every evidence points toward 
tremendous growth in this terri- 
bry in the next ten years. 
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The Times-Press will aid in this 
boast of owth—and benefit by it. 





AKRONARIA OUTLETS 
RECENT count of trade out- 


lets in the Akronaria showed 
the following: 
Automobile Dealers ................ 58 
Auto Tire EN nob 6ed-cvenesdte kat 57 






IIIS Sie cacccereccccess 353 
BPIIIIEE <n cahdcisccsceccsccdcs 114 
Cigars and Tobacoo................ 66 
Cleaners, Dyers, Pressers........... 126 
Coal AS 108 
ET ie toms pcb eneaseh¥ecaes 210 

DT. (ibn éubs. soo 06040506 h08 101 
CT Mlle 4é ae na chersucesnes es 47 
IED fo. 6.0.0% 060+ 0000-00 odebes 430 
Men’s Furnishings ................ 58 
ee dish ebcd bas es0sktees 31 
ed 66 os cis pease nekceees 53 
EN Sulit « os:c 0 thgbccscictnsés 195 
PEE, 6 so cadine so obeee sche 32 
SEE Whe bina's cin scapes cttbeenae 772 


For a complete analysis of all 
Akronaria retail outlets write the 





spent it National Ady. Dept., The Times- 
quipmengy So will Times-Press advertisers ! Press, Akron, Ohio. 

3. Non 

one 


mike | fron Is Not in the Cleveland Market — It Stands Alone 
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1,000, 
2,500, 


2,000, 


3,500, 
3,500, 


1,850,0 
2,250,001 


ewspapers, 230 Park Ave., 


500,004 





RESS= 


235,00qPresented by the National Advertising Departmen 
New York; 400 
hicago; Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles, p-R. 


jor proj 
der way M 
$2,000,00 | | HK ¢ : 


en’s best 


- Howard 
Fonte Bivd., 
iladelphia. 
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The World’s Wealthiest 
—Per Capita Audience— 


HAT proud distinction belongs to 
Argentina, South America. 

More than half of this prosperous 
audience lives within 200 miles of Buenos 
Aires—and with cultural tastes that match 
income. 


! 


ss 


The national, everyday newspa of 
this wealthy republic is LA PRENSA, 
which has by far the largest circulation 
of any newspaper there—and also carries 
a correspondingly greater volume of ad- 
vertising. 

LA PRENSA has every feature of 
other great world newspapers, from its 
own magazine and rotogravure sections to 
the world’s greatest cable news service. 

LA PRENSA is Argentina—a_ very 
part of the national life—and as such is a 
great telling and selling force for Ameri- 
can manufacturers seeking new and profit- 
able fields. 


2 
JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
250 Park Avenue, New York 
London : Paris : Berlin : Buenos Aires 














LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 


**South America’s 
Greatest Newspaper”’ 
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Borrowing a Copy Idea from the 
Small-Town Newspaper 


This Advertiser Gets the Home Town Appeal into Its Campaign 


HE old, small-town newspaper 

idea that the name of every 
subscriber must be printed in the 
paper at least once a year has its 
roots in a thorough understanding 
of human psychology. People like 
to see their names in the paper and 
if they cannot be so fortunate they 
are deeply interested in the names 
of their neighbors. 

The great success of testimo- 
nial advertising has been due to 
this same fundamental appeal. 
Greta Garbo isn’t what you might 
call a close neighbor of Mrs. 
Jones of Cow Center, but Mrs. 
Jones knows quite a lot about 
Greta just the same. Therefore, 
when she sees the beautiful Miss 
Garbo’s picture she gets some of 
the thrill that she would get out 
of reading about something which 
happened to the old man who lives 
next door. 

The national advertiser who can 
capitalize on this fundamental 
psychological appeal has taken a 
big step to make his advertising 
more interesting to the people who 
read it. Not all advertisers have 
gone to the length to get this 
home town appeal that the manu- 
facturers of Peter Schuyler cigars 
have, but the plan being used in 






SCHUYLE 


paigns under test, along with five 
advertisements which had not been 
published. These control advertise- 
ments were a similar size and also 
contained products used by house- 
wives. 

The results showed that 23 per 
cent remembered powder “A”; 15 
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the present Peter Schuyler cam- Two Typical Newspaper Advertisements in 


paign is capable of adaptation in 
a great many campaigns in news- 
papers. 

A recent investigation showed 
that advertisements featuring 
photographs of local women using 
a laundry soap powder are recalled 
much more often than current ad- 
vertisements of four other leading 
soaps using the same newspapers. 
The test covered two large cities in 
New England. Two hundred and 
sixty-three women were _inter- 
viewed. All were subscribers to 
the local newspapers in which the 
series of five soap and powder ad- 
vertisements were running. The 
recognition method was used, each 
woman being given an advertise- 
ment from each of the five cam- 


the Peter Schuyler Campaign 


per cent flakes “B”; 12.16 per cent 
washing powder “C”; 7 per cent 
powder “D”; and 6.4 per cent toilet 
soap “E”, 

“Why do you remember powder 
A?” the women were asked. “I 
remember it because it says the 
woman lives here,” was the reply 
time after time. 

It is interesting to note that a 
testimonial advertisement of the 
other powder by a woman who 
lived a thousand miles away made 
a poor score. No portrait, how- 
ever, was used in that advertise- 
ment. 

This investigation, together with 
other studies along the same lines, 
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and the proved fact that national 
advertisements attract more atten- 
tion in a given city when a resident 
is featured, Jed to the present 
localized newspaper campaign on 
Peter Schuyler cigars, made by G. 
Mf Ma Slyke & Horton, Albany, 

First let us look at a typical ad- 
vertisement chosen at random from 


the series. This one happens to be 
taken from a Utica, N. Y., 
newspaper. It is headed, “Richard 


T. Benson” with a sub-head “Police! 
Fire!” 
The copy reads, 
“Give me the Police Commis- 
sioner! Quick!” 

“Get me the Fire Commissioner! 
Walk, don’t run!” 

Either of these commands comes 
in daily to our Mr. Benson, Utica’s 
efficient and valiant Commissioner 
of Safety. What would happen if 
both of these urgent pleas came in 
over the wire or in person at once 
is a question. For the Police Com- 
missioner and the Fire Commis- 
sioner are one and the same man. 
Also, incidentally, this same man is 
a keen business executive, a dirt 
farmer, and President of Utica 
Rotary. 

Yes, this same Richard T. Ben- 
son. 

He will read this slight tribute 
with great surprise. e will won- 
der still more when the mail brings 
him a few Peter Schuyler Per- 
fectos. May he plan bigger and 
better for Utica and for ews as 
he enjoys the delicious aroma and 
the fresh mildness of the good Peter 
Schuyler cigars. 


There follows a limerick de- 
voted especially to Mr. Benson, a 
name plate, a picture of a Peter 
Schuyler Perfecto and _ several 
paragraphs of selling copy. 

It would be difficult to find an 
advertisement which was much 
more localized than this particular 
piece of copy. Yet similar pieces 
of copy have been run in some fifty 
cities where Peter Schuyler cigars 
have good distribution. These 
cities are divided into two classes, 
“A” and “B.” In the “A” cities 
the copy is run more frequently 
than in the “B” cities and more 
local figures are featured. 

An experienced advertising man 
reading of this campaign the first 
time will see, first of all, that 


there must be a tremendous job in 
localizing a campaign for fifty dif- 
ferent cities. 


His next reaction 
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will be to wonder how the company 
has been able to work out these 
details. 

In the first place, it is well to 
admit that there is a large task 
involved. Even in the smaller 
cities, where the campaigns con- 
sist of six separate advertisements, 
this means six separate pieces of 
copy devoted to six different local 
men. In larger cities, where more 
men are featured, the job is just 
that much bigger. However, the 
company feels that the results are 
important enough to warrant the 
trouble taken. Following is a brief 
description of how the mechanics 
of the campaign are worked out. 

In the first place, the company 
chooses cities where it has satis- 
factory distribution, since it is not 
using the present campaign to break 
into new territories, although the 
idea would be admirably adapted 
to such as task. The second phase 
is to get the names of local men. 
Representatives of the company go 
to the city and talk with the men 
on the newspapers which are to 
carry the campaign. In a number 
of instances the newspapers have 
sent in the necessary preliminary 
information upon request. 

Once the names of a number of 
prominent men are chosen the next 
step is to get their permission to 
use their names in the advertise- 
ments. The representative points 
out that the advertisements are in 
no way testimonials or recommen- 
dations and, therefore, the only use 
that is being made of a man’s name 
is to give him publicity in his home 
city. 

The response has been rather re- 
markable and the type of men quite 
high. Bank presidents, presidents 
of Rotary, Kiwanis and other ser- 
vice clubs, city and State officials, 
lawyers, business men, and even the 
president of a college approved the 
copy. Letters are received regu- 
larly expressing thanks for the 
privilege of enabling these local 
leaders to get their point of view 
across to their fellow citizens. 

When the representative inter- 
views these men he shows them a 
sample advertisement from some 
other city which will give them an 
idea of the kind of material that 
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Loeal 
Leadership 


National advertisers should consider 
the fact that Buffalo merchants, for 
years, have placed the bulk of their 
advertising in The Times, Evening and 
Sunday; and they should also consider 
the fact that this leadership continues 
uninterrupted—for The Times again 
leads, for 7 days, in Local Display for 
the first 6 months of 1929 by 322,527 


lines: 


Local Display Linages—Buffalo 


TERED be estsvcces cvcss 3,980,046 lines 
2nd Paper......... ..+.- 3,657,519 lines 
Srd Paper......... .+++- 2,740,559 lines 


Times and 3rd Paper figures are for 7 days— 
Media Records 





THE BurFALO TIMES 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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will be written. The man is then 
asked to outline something of his 
own activities and frequently tells 
the representative the kind of 
material he thinks will be most 
suitable. In other instances, the 
man is shown a first draft of the 
proposed advertisement and _ is 
asked to make corrections. In 
every case the man approves the 
final draft. 

The information gained from the 
man or through other sources is 
turned over to the copy writer who, 
as has been pointed out, writes an 
individual piece of copy for each 
man featured. The company rea- 
lizes that it would be possible in 
many cases to use the same copy, 
changed slightly, in many cities. 
For instance, it would be quite pos- 
sible to say much the same thing 
about a bank president in Elmira 
that is said about a bank president 
in Burlington. This, however, 
would be a step away from the 
local atmosphere which the com- 
pany desires. Therefore, it de- 
cided that, although a considerable 
amount of work would be involved, 
each advertisement would be purely 
local and written exclusively about 
a single man. 

After the campaign had been 
running two weeks a census was 
taken in one city where two twelve- 
inch, double-column advertisements 
had appeared. Instead of using the 
recognition test with controls, 254 
men were asked, “Have you noticed 
advertisements about prominent 
men run by a cigar company?” 
Twenty-nine per cent recalled the 
advertisements and 20 per cent 
named the cigar. 

It will be noted that this was a 
recall test, not a recognition test. 
Only a small percentage can recall 
an advertisement, whereas from 
three to five times as many can 
recognize what they have seen be- 
fore by having an assortment to 
look over. 

A census of independent cigar 
dealers showed that close to 100 per 
cent had seen the advertisements. 

Dealers are enthusiastic over the 
campaign. This was to be ex- 
pected, for it is quite generally 
known that retailers will welcome 
a tie-up to a local subject with 
some pertinent reference which re- 
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flects credit on themselves. They 
likewise favor timeliness in copy. 
They believe in beginning where 
the leader is instead of starting 
off “egocentrically.” By hooking 
on to a theme of prevailing interest 
they can guide readers toward an 
interest in the merchandise. Taking 
the subject of the current Peter 
Schuyler campaign, is there any- 
thing of more intimate interest to 
readers than advertised news of 
their own town people, particularly 
when these men are well known 
and occupy responsible positions? 

Few advertisers will question the 
value of localized copy. The chief 
obstacle in the way of such copy 
has always been the mechanical 
difficulty of preparing the ad- 
vertisements. There is a great deal 
of detail connected with this series 
but the checkings made by the com- 
pany convince it that the effort is 
amply repaid. Certainly if a na- 
tional advertiser can create copy 
which is as localized as that of a 
local merchant he has achieved 
something which a great many ad- 
vertisers have sought, theoretically, 
at least, for many years. 


Death of Louis Kram 


Louis Kram, founder and head of 
Louis Kram, Inc., representative of for- 
eign language ym > ay died at Law- 
rence, N. Y., last week at the age of 
seventy-two. Shortly after his arrival 
in the United States from Russia, in 
1873, Mr. Kram became advertising 
representative at New York of a Jewish 
newspaper. In 1900 he established his 
business at that city as a publishers’ 
advertising representative. 

During the course of his business 
career, Mr. Kram did much to advance 
the interest of national advertisers in 
the use of foreign language newspapers. 
Associated with him in the management 
of his agency were his three sons, Wil- 
liam C., Michael H. and George I. 
Kram, and a grandson, Jesse Kram. 


‘‘What’s on the Air” 
Appointments 


F. Gray Waggett, formerly with Guy 
S. Osborn, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, Chicago, has been appointed Chi- 
cago representative of What’s on the 
Air which will start publication’ with 
a November issue and which will deal 
with radio broadcast programs. 

William ly and F. A. von 
Ritter formerly of the Eastern office of 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, are 
now with The Standard Publishing 
Company, New York, publisher of 
What's on the Air. 
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There is no question which 
paper to use when cultivating 
the rich Argentine Market 


ees LA NACION soe 


GEE dominates the entire republic 

























La Nacion reaches one in every four homes 
in Buenos Aires—and one in every ten 
homes in Argentina—It was the first news- 
paper in Argentina that had a certified 
audited circulation along A.B.C. lines— 
La Nacion carries by a wide margin more 
display advertising in all classifications than 
any other newspaper in Argentina. Edi- 
torially, it is classed with the world’s great- 
est newspapers—Ask us for sample copies, 
rate card and data on the Argentine market. 


S. S. Koppe & Co., inc. 


International Publishers’ Representatives 
Bryant 6900 
Times Bidg. New York 











Extraordinary Pulling Power — Superior Coverage — Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 
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We are now installing $350,- 
000 worth of new presses in 


Topeka. 


Beginning with the December 
issue this year, THE HOUSEHOLD 
MAGAZINE will be printed in a 
680 line page size, on better 
paper stock, with two-color 
illustrations and a new type 


layout. 


Effective with the January issue, 
THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE will 
guarantee a circulation of 


A CAPPER New York 
Publication Chicago 
San Francisco 
Detroit 
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” 1,775,000, an increase of 
a 125,000. 

Advertisers placing definite or- 
r ders before October 15, 1929, 
. can secure the present rate for 
: the complete year of 1930. 


All this has been made possible 
because of the acceptance of 
THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, by 
advertisers and agencies, as the 
leading small town publication 
—an acceptance measured in 
increased lineage and revenue. 


UMAGAZINE 





Cleveland Arthur Capper 
Topeka Publisher 
Kansas City 


St. Louis 
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— right kind of market information will answer this 
question. The following points together with many 
others are answered in Knight reports. 


1. What are the undeveloped opportunities for the sale 
of your product in each market? 


2. What is the spending power and the buying habits of 
the people in these markets? 


3. How do they respond 
to buying suggestions? 





These are some of the points cov- 
ered in a market study by Emerson 
B. Knight, Inc. Every Knight 
Market Report gives a complete 


‘ description of population charac- 
Wie t Market Reports teristics and sales opportunities. 


AL This information is available on 
INTERVIEWING : ke M 
Pumensiy enaioveé seventy American markets. May 


Field Investigators we send you the list? 
trained in securing ac- 


curate information 


MACHINE 
TABULATION 
sowce worens | EMERSON B.KNIGHT. hc 
CORRECT ANALYSIS 


COMPLETE UNBIASED 225 N.New Jersey St. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Truthful ~ Unbiased Market Research 
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A Follow-Up System That Sold Our 
Salesmen on Our Advertising 


How One Company Is Handling the Inquiries Received from Its 


Advertising 


By Douglas C. Miner 


Advertising Manager, Ambler Asbestos Shingle & Sheathing Company 


How to close a gap that had 
existed between advertising 
and sales, and to produce a system 
that would insure adequate follow- 
up of expensive leads obtained 
from advertising, has been the 
problem of this company during the 
last six months. 

In former years inquiries had 
not been recorded or credited to 
the publications from which they 
originated. Neither were direct- 
mail inquiries checked against mail- 
ings. All requests for information 
or prices of products had been sent 
to our branch sales offices and not 
followed to insure their being ser- 
viced, 

Thus there was no check on the 
pulling power of various publica- 
tions and no tests of mailings. 
The products sold to consumers in- 
cluded asbestos shingles, asbestos 
wallboard and asbestos decorative 
tiling. Branch managers had ap- 
pealed for consumer advertising, 
and we put it up to them to make 
it pay, after adding to the adver- 
tising appropriation for a trial in 
this field. They promised to do 
their part. 

At headquarters we sought a 
system whereby we could follow 
every inquiry, sort out those we 
considered merely curious from the 
active ones, and tell what results 
the advertising really obtained. A 
simple sales promotion plan was 
begun. 

Our branch offices were, and 
still are, autonomous insofar as hir- 
ing, directing or firing salesmen is 
concerned. Prices were quoted 
from the branches, and we had to 
refer all inquiries to them rather 
than quote the inquirer direct. This 
necessarily caused a delay, permit- 
ting the prospect to cool off, or buy 
elsewhere. It was, therefore, our 


job to keep him or her interested 
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until the branch could make a con- 
tact. 

Each branch office conducted its 
own sales effort without detailed 
direction from headquarters except 
as to discounts, credits, manufac- 
turing changes and general instruc- 
tions. This policy of “Here is the 
material—sell it” had worked in the 
past, or the company would not 
have been successful. But with 
foreign as well as domestic com- 
petition, increased advertising by 
competitors which set up a resis- 
tance for us, and a limited number 
of salesmen to cover these large 
United States, sales cost more to 
get as the years went by. The 
problem for advertising and sales 
promotion was threefold: 

1. To get more distributors and 
help them sell our material. 

2. To obtain preferred leads for 
salesmen and distributors. 

3. To make the name “Ambler” 
better known in the building mate- 
rial field. 

The product was right, but any 
salesman who has to explain whom 
he represents and sell his company 
before selling the product, of course 
has a handicap. 

I will not attempt to cover the 
dealer problem here. A portfolio 
was prepared for salesmen, present- 
ing for the first time our merchan- 
dising plan completely and in logi- 
cal order, so they could in turn 
present it visually to the dealer. 
We had an abbreviated version of 
this portfolio printed for distribu- 
tion to prospective dealers, and have 
established many new outlets which 
should in time increase our volume. 

Making the advertising to the 
consumer pay its way was our 
second objective. Good-will adver- 
tising is important, but there is a 
tendency today in all industry to 
consider advertising more of a 
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salesman than a missionary. It 
must bring real returns. What 
profits a firm if it spends thousands 
on white space and stamps, then 
lets the inquiries fall where they 
may? Which is mixing metaphors, 
but true. 

Inquiries coming in this spring 
first go to the advertising manager 
to record and read for reaction or 
criticisms. He passes them on to 
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This form shows how the inquir 
originated, the name and address 
of the prospect, the material or in- 
formation sought; and the key 
number of the form letter sent by 
headquarters. The salesman’s copy 
of this form is returned by him 
after he has either sold or lost the 
case. 

On a special offer one month to 
send samples, we serviced the in- 
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2nd Form Letter... 





If personal letter so state on this line 
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Final Report. 
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Form 100 AMBLER ASBESTOS SHINGLE & SHEATHING COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNA. 


Date of Sale 











This Form Is Filled Out in Triplicate When an Inquiry Is Received. The 
Original Is for the District Sales Office, the Second Goes to the Salesman 
and the Third Is Retained by the Home Office 


the sales promotion department es- 
tablished the first of the year. 
There a form in triplicate is pre- 
pared (as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration). The object is to 
keep the system as simple as pos- 
sible, show all the necessary data, 
and relieve the branch of burden- 
some clerical work. 

The original is for the district 
sales office. In each district one 
clerk is assigned to handle these 
inquiries and get reports from 
salesmen. We also send the origi- 
nal correspondence to the branch, 
to give it the benefit of any infor- 
mation about the prospect which 
the letterhead or letter might show. 
A carbon is also sent to the branch 
which it passes on to the sales- 
man, thus obviating any clerical 
work in the branch office. The 


third copy is retained at the main 
office ,and is on cardboard so it 
may be easily filed. 





quiries from headquarters, then 
passed them on to the branches. 
One four-color advertisement in 
two home magazines brought 1,500 
inquiries, and if we had expected 
the salesmen to service these im- 
mediately they would not have had 
time to do anything else. Our an- 
swer to inquiries from this adver- 
tisement stated that the sample had 
been sent, and invited further in- 
quiry as to price. If a _ second 
request came from the prospect we 
regarded it as a “hot” lead and 
immediately sent it to the branch 
office ; otherwise the inquiries were 
sent in due course and no immedi- 
ate follow-up was demanded from 
the salesman. We did not expect 
him to travel fifty miles only to 
find a school girl making a curious 
inquiry. 

All of this follow-up system is 
elemental. Many Printers’ INK 
readers probably have had better 
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ST. PAUL 
A FERTILE MARKET 


© inquiry 
address 
al or in- 


t. Paul Trade —-RECORD 
Near June Peak} BUSINESS 
St, Paul nad the largest business F CONDITIONS. 


in any June except one in the past 
eleven years, as measured by bank 
check transactions. This was an- 
nounced today by Standard Statistics 


Co. of New York, the world’s largest —MORE 


statistical ——— > 
Check transactions for June were 
17 per cent above the grereee, the POTENTIAL 
oragnization reports, which is 1 per 
cent higher than in June, 1928. For BUYERS 
the whole state, June check transac- . 
tions are given as 26 per cent above 
average, the same as & year ago. 





es 


The 


bce These clippings 


from the St. Paul 
Dispatch of July 18, 
1929, testifying to 
record business and 
employment _condi- 
tions in St. Paul, 
speak of an increas- 
ingly fertile St. Paul 
market offering a 
tremendous _ potential 
sales volume to ad- 
vertisers in all lines 
of business. 
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St. Paul Bispatch ~ Pioneer Press 
O'MARA AND ORMSBEE, INC. 
Cencral Advertising Representatives 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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systems working for many years. 
Our problem was to discover 
through experience where the line 
of demarcation lies between waste 
and efficiency in following inqui- 
ries. Had we insisted on imme- 
diate servicing of inquiries in all 
cases, the salesmen might have be- 
come suspicious of the value of 
these leads after following a few 
duds and neglecting regular busi- 
ness. Someone will ask: “Why 
not pass these leads on to dealers?” 
This has been done in our branches 
in a number of cases; some do it 
entirely in isolated sections, but not 
with as much success as though 
our own salesmen had followed up. 
The building material dealer doesn’t 
follow through, and our whole ex- 
pensive campaign falls down there. 
Remember that a single sale of 
these products will amount to be- 
tween $100 and $1,000, depending 
on the product, therefore they are 
worth personal sales effort. 

We have learned a great deal 
about our field, since starting this 
system, that we never knew before. 
One district has sold nearly 50 per 
cent of the leads sent it, the main 
reason being that it is a closely 
confined territory with enough 
salesmen to follow-up without any 
delay. Another district has sold 
only 5 per cent of the leads sent 
it. With but two salesmen to a 
great State, it is a physical impos- 
sibility for them to follow these 
leads quickly or effectively. They 
must leave it to the dealer or write 
a letter—neither plan worked. 

Our main object was to get the 
sales force behind our advertis- 
ing plan at the outset. That has 
been accomplished. Not only do 
they like national advertising, but 
they admit they would not have 
heard of those prospects they did 
sell from our leads had it not been 
for the advertising. 

So far, so good. But now that 
the sales force is sold on the adver- 
tising, and the dealers are kept 
acquainted with it, we intend to be 
a little more strict in demanding 
follow-up of inquiries. If not sold, 
why not? Were we advertising to 
the wrong class of people, who 
could not buy even if they wanted 
to? Did our material live up to 
the picture we painted of it? Was 
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there a delay between inquiry and 
sales effort that permitted a com- 
petitor to: take home the bacon? 
We want to know these answers 
at headquarters. We want a closer 
contact with the individual sales- 
men. Instead of just making a 
good material, hiring men to sell 
it, and leaning back with a prayer 
that they’ll do the job, we intend 
to dip into the selling itself. 

If the money spent for space and 
stamps is wasted through delays 
and poor salesmanship, advertising 
should not be blamed. The sales 
plan needs more attention, rather 
than reduce the advertising appro- 
priation. We're working hard to 
learn some of these things this 
year in time to plan further ahead 
for 1930. 


A Lead to More Business 


Epwin H. Srvart, Inc. 
PirrsspurcH, Jury 26, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you very much for your contra 
reply to our wire as mentioned in your 
letter of July 24. 

I am a careful reader of all of your 
publications and consider them inval- 
uable. 

In the particular case at hand, ren- 
dering service to a new client put me 
in right in a new organization and will 
eventually lead to a good volume of 
business—all of which I owe to you— 
and I am duly grateful. 

Epwin H. Srvart, 
President. 
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Newspaper Publishers to Meet 
at Asheville 


The fall convention of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association will 
be held at the Kenilworth Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on November 11, 12 and 
13. The golf tournament, a customary 
feature of these meetings, will be played 
on the links of the Biltmore Forest 
Country Club. 


E. H. Aberdeen Advanced by 


Westinghouse 

E. H. Aberdeen, who has been adver- 
tising manager and director of farm 
light sales in the Northwest territory for 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, at Chicago, has been 
appointed manager of rural electrifica- 
tion. 








To Represent Fiction House 
Group in the West 


Fiction House, Inc., New York, has 
appointed the Rhodes & Leisenring 
ompany, publishers’ representative, 
Chicago. as Western advertising rep 
resentative of the Fiction House Grou). 
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have already done. Examine 
a recent issue of the Journal 
and see the unusual and 
varied copy angles of adver- 
tisers whose sales problems 
are similar to your own. 


Alden B. Baxter, 
New York. 


Charles H. Ravell, 
332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cupit & Birch, 
Kohl Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


846 So. Broadway, 
Los Angeles 








Transcontinental Air Transport Co. 
Mahoney- Ryan Aircraft Co. - 


ie every community the Banker is an out- 
standing figure. He has the confidence 
of his customers and advises with them on 
business and personal matters. He's a good 
man to tell your advertising story to for 
Banker Influence can help both directly and 
indirectly in increasing your company’s sales 
and prestige. 


You can reach Bankers with a definite 
assurance of your message being read 
by using the advertising pages of this 
magazine. 














AMERICAN BANKERS 
JOURNAL 


110 EB. 42nd STREET 
Edited bv James E. Clark 


NEW YORK CITY 
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"OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
(Ne - Through Your Advertising Agency ! | 











"Ware the 
BACK-SEAT 


Driver! 
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“OUTDOOR ADVERTISING | 
| Through Your Advertising A gency oe 





Oy back-seat driver is worse than a pest. The back- 

seat driver can cause selection of the wrong road, 
improper steering, wrong application of brakes and general 
nervousness all along the way. 


Back-seat driving is no aid to proper progress on the road 
to Success, when the car is your advertising appropriation. 
The advertising agency selected by you to prepare, direct and 
place your publication advertising is your front-seat driver, 
who knows where you want to go. 


If your advertising agency is a member of the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc., you can dispense with all 
back-seat driving. You can place all your advertising, co- 
ordinated, inter-supporting, through your agency, as hundreds 
of advertisers do. There are 231 agencies in the Bureau. 


You will receive from your agency through the Bureau, 
unbiased advice and complete service in all the forms of 
Outdoor Advertising, the best of outdoor facilities for secur- 
ing locations, plant owners’ cooperation, and the Bureau’s 
own complete and independent Field Service. There is no 
other way to get this service. 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago Detroit 
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This history making event also attracted 34 planes from cities in 
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Pictures That Punctuate 


The Layer-Cake Style of Composition in Which Words Are Cleverly 


Intermingled 


with Drawings 


By W. Livingston Larned 


] OT content with one, or several, 
large illustrations, many adver- 

tiers have adopted an interesting 
method whereby a species of type- 
and-picture cake is baked with 
ayers of both most ingeniously 
intermingled. 

There is much to be said for com- 
positions of this char- 
acter, for they seem to 

brighten the typography 
and give it an increased 
measure of readability. 
The tiny interpolated 
pictures are the “sea- 
oning” for long 
stretches of description 
which might otherwise 
grow monotonous. 

To arrive at this lay- 

wit idea, however, there 
are rules which must be 
taken into account. Con- 
gested typography must 
be avoided where lines 
are set close together. 
The spacing must be 


documents, attractive today, even to 
those who are not in a position to 
decipher them. History, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is replete with similar 
examples of embellishing the print- 
ed word, the artist being looked up- 
on as a true interpreter of mes- 
sages. 
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must be such as to as- The Interpolated Picture Idea Has Made Crisco 
similate the small pic- Advertisements Outstandingly Distinctive 


tures. Otherwise, there 

would surely be confusion, with the 
ye having difficulty unscrambling 
this blend of story and illustration. 
Such compositions are, as a rule, 
decided upon for two definite rea- 
ons: First, to create a desired 
atmosphere in the layout, and, sec- 
odly, to clarify a running story. 
But perhaps the most valuable 
phase of these arrangements has to 
do with their singular appeal to the 
tye. They make an interesting 
page. They stud an advertisement 
% raisins sometimes decorate a 
take 

The ancient Egyptians had much 
0 do with starting the basic 
scheme, for it was their. method to 
intersperse pictures with characters 
qite freely. They were decorative 


A picture invariably arouses curi- 
osity. Therefore, it is a simple 
theory to arrive at that when small 
illustrations are shown through text 
there will be an increase of reader 
interest. 

Not long ago, a campaign fea- 
tured in Southern newspapers ran 
into a strange indifference on the 
part of the special audience ad- 
dressed—farmers. The product was 
a special food for small chickens. 
The copy was rather lengthy, and 
the sole illustration was a repro- 
duction of the bag containing the 
product. Frankly, the make-up of 
these displays was not calculated to 
encourage enthusiastic investigation. 
There was a sameness to all the ad- 
vertisements and there seemed to be 
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far too much to-read in them. 

This advertiser had examined the 
parchments of the Egyptians and 
had studied other instances of em- 
bellished “copy.” So he decided to 
see what could be done in this di- 
rection with his copy. 

He began by cutting it to the 
“quick.” Not more than twelve 
lines were required, set in a large 
type face, and freely 
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They must be blocked close, and 
made as compact as possible. They 
should not be very deep, as this 
would increase the space too greatly 
between the lines and give a dis- 
jointed and scattered appearance. 

If the type face is unusually 
large, the better plan is to allow the 
artist to make his own composition. 
He is supplied with proofs and cuts, 





spaced as to lines. These 
lines were allowed to 
run across the entire 
width of the three- 
column measure. Line 
drawings were made 
from photographs of 
baby chicks in every 
imaginable pose. In or- 
der to assure error-proof 
studies of these little 
chickens,  silverprints 
were made and the ar- 
tist worked over them, 
sketchily and in outline 
for the most part. 
Then the pictures of 
the chicks were scat- 
tered through the text, 
lined up neatly. It was 
necessary for the eye to 
“jump across” the pic- 
tures, but this was no 
hardship. The effect was 
of lines of text, punc- 
tuated here and there 
with these beautifully 
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drawn baby chicks in a 
number of cunning poses. 

The new series was 
far more successful. The 
poultryman recognized 
the genius of the idea 
and responded to it. He was more 
willing to read what was presented. 
It should be emphasized, however, 
that the character sketches of the 
chickens were of unusual merit, 
some of them deliciously humorous. 

The question may be asked: 
“How are these compositions ar- 
rived at? It must be exceedingly 
difficult to set type to fit the pic- 
tures.” 

There are many plans of opera- 


tion. The easiest is to floor-plan 
the text, supplying the typographer 
with a workmanlike layout, desig- 


nating the positions of the indi- 
vidual cuts. 


This Advertiser Has Very Cleverly 
Picture and Text Ingredients to Produce a Laye 











Mixed Hi 


Cake Advertisement 


and mounts the text to suit him 
self. Then the little pictures ar 
drawn in the spaces left for the 

Another method is to map ow 


the white spaces for pictures. 
artist is given a finished proof anq 
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made direct from the enlargemen 
containing both text and illustra 
tions. : 

A certain amount of discretion | 
necessary in making the small mo 
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saics of pictures fit normally and 
naturally into a piece of reading 
matter. Some breaks are better 
than others. Easy reading should 
not be interrupted. And the copy 
writer himself can make things 
more adaptable through the expres- 
sions used and the manner of mak- 
ing statements. 

It should be kept in mind that the 
punctuating pictures do 
not take the place of 
large illustrations. They 
are for atmosphere more _ 
than anything else. They 
embellish text but in no 
wise assume the task of 
regulation art work. If 
looked upon merely as 
an added feature, bright- 
ening the story, they 
will serve a useful pur- 
pose and lend individ- 
uality to the advertise- 
ment or the entire 
campaign when employ- 
ed serially. 

There is no good rea- 
son why this plan should 
not be used when there 
are other and larger il- 
lustrations. There need 
be no clash. 

When serialized, 
punctuating pictures 
tend to individualize a 
family of advertisements. 
This is splendidly dem- 
onstrated in a campaign “ 
in color for Crisco. This 
layout idea has been de- 
veloped to the point 
where it makes the 
Crisco pages outstand- 
ingly distinctive. 

In each of these layouts there is 
one dominating phrase or sentence 
carrying an important message, and 
such areas of type, often hand-let- 
tered and bold, have the run of the 
space, reaching from left to right, 
full width. 

These compositions have shown 
themselves to be such strikingly 
successful attention-compellers in the 
projecting of important statements 
that more and more consideration is 
being given to the possibilities of 
the idea. The addition of color has 

of great assistance, of course. 

Each point in the making of a 
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recipe, or each argument when 
elaborating upon a descriptive pass- 
age, is embellished with dropped- 
in illustrations and while they are 
quite small, often not more than a 
half inch in width or less, they def- 
initely clarify the story, apart from 
giving it a decorative quality which 
it could not possibly boast other- 
wise, 


neither rain 


iof your home 
you 


inside and out. True too, for 
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A Competent Artist Can Put a Great Deal into 
Small Pictures as This Save the Surface Advertise- 


ment Shows 


When a method of doing some- 
thing or of using a product is es- 
sential, the punctuating pictures 
prove their worth strikingly. For 
there will always be something left 
unsaid by words alone. 

The purpose of an article or the 
spirit of a campaign will be set off 
by the small interpolated pictures. 
They often take the place of a 
descriptive border. 

In many White Star Line adver- 
tisements, the brief text is set in 
fairly large type, and there is at 
least an inch of white space be- 
tween the lines. This form of 
composition alone makes for inter- 
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est, physically and certainly for 
easier reading. But in every other 
line there is dropped in a wee sil- 
houette in black of an ocean liner, 
steaming along with the type as 
neatly as one could wish. This 
gives motion to the text. It scat- 
ters through the entire advertise- 
ment an atmosphere of the sea. Yet 
there is no appreciable decrease in 
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illustrated the text for a series of 
newspaper pages, three columns 
wide, in which interpolated vi- 
gnettes formed the one outstanding 
novelty of a remarkable campaign. 

Proof sheets had been given to 
him, set twice size, and in one of 
the new, simple type faces. Spaces 
had been left at intervals for little 
illustrations, and he was filling 
these in at the 





the readability of 
the type. Those 
ships are inviting 
and attractive, and 
as a direct result 
the White Star 
Line pages are al- 
ways distinctive. 
Another cam - 
paign, also for 
steamships, inter- 
polates gracefully 
crested waves, 
drawn in decora- 
tive line some- 
where in each 
paragraph. The 
typography rolls 


One 


an old chair 


anew chair ! 


and surges with 


the movement of 
the ocean. It was 
a cleyer thought 
to do this. 

In a campaign 
for window 
screening, aside 
from a large pic- 
ture of the prod- 
uct in an alluring environment of 
flowers and vines, pen drawings of 
flies, one-quarter of an inch in size, 
have been injected into the story at 
frequent intervals. There must be 
thirty of them to a page, and as the 
arguments usually turn to an in- 
dictment of the ordinary housefly, 
this embellishment is wholly in the 
advertising key. The layouts buzz 
with flies, one might say. 

An equally interesting campaign 
thrust golf course atmosphere into 
the typography. Little flags flew 
bravely; there were golf balls in 
action, zipping through grass, bunk- 
ers, sandtraps, a club or two and as 
many relevant themes as the artist 
could hit upon. The thought was 
inspirational in this case and any 
golfer who could ignore the text 
must have been an exception in- 
deed. 

I recently watched an artist as he 
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Picture-Text Idea to Headlines 


time. 

Various tropic 
countries were 
treated, and for 
each advertise- 
ment the vignettes 
tied in with the 
place. Drawings 
of palm trees, and 
natives and nooks 
in harbors and 
quaint = architec- 
ture were success- 
fully encompassed 
in space not to 
exceed a quarter 
of an inch high, 
by the same width 
Yet they were all 
delicately atmos- 
pherically perfect 
and when the 
proofs were 
etched, down to 
size, they were 
even improved 

Such _ illustra- 
tions must be kept simple. That 
is obvious. They are best when in 
outline and minus shading of any 
kind, although an occasional solid 
black is not harmful to the legi- 
bility of the reading matter. 

It is really surprising how much 
a competent artist, in sympathy 
with the scheme, can get into these 
miniature drawings. But they 
should not be drawn as separate 
units as a rule. Let the artist work 
directly on the proof, where he is 
in a position to see exactly how the 
pictures adapt themselves to the 
lines of tyne. If made separately 
and inserted later many complica- 
tions are likely to ensue. 
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Murphy Brushing Lacquer is 
the product of a 63-year-old 
house, noted among the most 
famous piano and furniture 
manufacturers for fine fini: 

Its products have long been 


Has Adapted the 


Leaves L. F. Grammes & Sons 

George W. Smith has resigned as ad 
vertising manager of L. F. Grammes & 
Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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DOWN THE FAIRWAY 


Which Drive Would You Prefer 


390 YARDS 
300 YARDS 
240 YARDS 


All straight on a line to the pin—and on a 
440 yard hole. 


The 350 Yard Drive—of Course! 





Syracuse—ls Like the 440 Yard Hole 


It isn’t a hard—or easy market—just an above 
the average market in prosperity and consumer 
reaction to advertising. It has 44,000 English 
speaking families. 


You Have 3 “Shots” At This Market 


—and all three are good advertising media 
—each has a substantial NET PAID CITY 
CIRCULATION 
The first has 35,000 
The second has 30,000 
The third has 24,000 


Which Should You Prefer— 


Naturally, just as you would prefer the 350 
yard drive, you should prefer the advertising 
medium with the 35,000 city coverage—which is 
80% coverage! 


Therefore You Should Pick the 


SYRACUSE JOURNAL 


offering the greatest net paid A.B.C. city, 
suburban, total and home delivered circulation 
in the history of Syracuse daily newspapers. 


(Total Net Paid Cireulation over 67.000) 


(One of the 28 Hearst newspapers read by more than twenty million people.) 
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SPEAKING OF 
NET PROFITS 


WATCH THAT 
MOVING VAN — 
YOUR 


MARKET GOES 
WITH IT! 
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F your customers who moved into new 
Q construction last year, about 45% chose 
apartments—and promptly discovered that 
Main Street buying habits couldn’t live in 
Oleander Court. 


Apartment living cuts household and per- 
sonal equipment to the bone. Space economy 
is the creed. Kitchen needs are revolution- 
ized. Baby Grands battle for elbow room with 
double-duty tables. New electrical devices 
compete to save time, room and labor. Even 
children, if any, play with new toys picked 
for compactness and silence. 


Food markets, too, feel the shift. Apart- 
ment dwellers live physically as well as 
culturally off a five foot shelf. About 20% of 
the nation’s meals are now “eaten out.” 
Result: a new program of food requirements 
and buying habits. 


Profit-minded advertising takes keen heed 
of the apartment family’s many novel needs 
and restrictions. Just as good a consumer as 
ever, the cliff dweller can be made a better 
customer. 


° ° + 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, 
this organization enables advertisers 
to build better sales on the 
figure-facts of business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 


ADVERTISING . . . . . WiCkersham 8200 
247 PARK AVENUE - - NEW YORK 
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Stocks & Bonds — 
and Advertising / 


Srocks and bonds and advertising are the meat 
and drink of the readers of THE BARRON GROUP 
publications — The Wall Street Journal; Boston 
News Bureau; and Barron’s, The National Finan- 
cial Weekly. 

All people whose incomes are great enough to make the 
daily news and trend of Wall Street of vital importance to 
them — read one or more of THE BARRON Group publica- 
tions, for dollars and cents reasons. 

The financial advertisements which appear alongside these 
news columns contain current investment information of 
parallel news value — and are read for dollars and cents 
reasons, also. 

Skillful merchandise advertising on these pages registers 
a high degree of reader-interest because of the methodical 
reading habits formed by financial readers. And when ad- 
vertising creates a desire here—the reader usually has the 
means to gratify that desire. 

Stocks and bonds and your advertising should get together! 


A blanket rate covering all three papers of 
THE BARRON GROUP 
This rate will be quoted to advertisers or advertising agencies upon appli 


Address either: Paul Howard, Advertising Manager of The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad Street, New York City, or Guy Bancroft, Advertising Manager of 
Boston News Bureau, 30 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


The BARRON GROUP 


The Wall Street Journal 
Boston News Bureau 
Barron’s, The National Financial Weekly 
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Plan to Restore Tub Silks to Public 
Confidence 


Spinners, Distributors and Retailers Linked Together in Plan to Back 
Guarantee Label 


HAOS has existed for some 

time in the wash silk market 
due to a trading down in the quality 
of material offered to the public. 
These. silks, it is reported by trade 
authorities, have been debased to the 
point where comparatively few con- 
structions gave satisfactory service 
to the consumer. The situation has 
been the subject of study by the 
Spun Silk Research Committee, 
New York, which, as a result of 
its findings, has adopted a program 
which is aimed to restore public 
confidence in this merchandise. 

The foundation of the plan rests 
upon the creation of a new stand- 
ard construction which covers a 
minimum specification to be adhered 
to by weavers and converters. 
Those who agree to make a tub 
silk (the trade name for wash silk) 
equal to or better than the standard 
specified by the committee, will be 
given the privilege of using a label 
to be issued by the committee. On 
the front of this tag there will ap- 
pear the following: “This fabric is 
style correct, economical, washable, 
durable, 100 per cent pure silk.” 
The reverse side will read: “The 
manufacturer hereby certifies that 
he has made this fabric equal to, 
or better than the standard estab- 
lished by the specifications of the 
Spun Silk Research Committee, 
which prescribes certain minimum 
requirements for the production of 
‘Tub Silk Fabrics.’ ” 

The tag was officially introduced 
to the trade following a meeting, 
at New York last week, of the 
committee, when J. Ralph Corbett, 
executive director, announced the 
plan to be followed in lining up dis- 
tributors and retailers to support 
the movement. Already responses 
have been received from a consider- 
able representation of retailers 
pledging their support in the 
standardization program. 

Every producer who has inform- 
ed the committee that he is going 
to meet its minimum requirements 


will be entitled to a swatching ser- 
vice. The committee, through di- 
rect mail, will send out five mailings 
to 20,000 names. These mailings 
will be sent to retailers of both 
piece goods and ready-to-wear. If 
there should be, for example, fif- 
teen concerns co-operating, there 
will be 300,000 swatches mailed. 

In connection with the educa- 
tional work of the technical side of 
the campaign, there will be five 
separate mailings to announce the 
names of the firms that are mak- 
ing the new cloths. These mailings 
will also tell why these new cloths 
will find a market with less sales 
resistance because of the guarantee 
on quality. Buyers will be given 
information concerning the labora- 
tory tests which resulted in the 
adoption of the standardized specifi- 
cations which, it is anticipated, will 
encourage consumers to make 
larger and more frequent pur- 
chases. 

A feature of the 


introductory 
campaign will be sponsorship of a 
week to emphasize offerings of 
wash silks and thus make the public 
familiar with the new label. Copies 
of the label and sets of the speci- 
fications will be sent retailers. 


Advertising in business papers 
will review the results of the com- 
mittee’s research work and em- 
phasize the benefits which will come 
to the trade by handling only such 
wash silks as are made in accor- 
dance with the specified requirements. 

The standardization program was 
announced to a gathering of buyers 
representing 1,105 retailers through- 
out the country. That the move- 
ment is anticipated to do away with 
conditions that have handicapped 
satisfactory realization of sales of 
wash silks is evident in the fact 
that these spokesmen for distribu- 
tors recommended, as a body, that 
their member stores look for the 
committee’s tag when purchasing 
inexpensive wash silks included in 
this trading-up movement. 
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The 
Complete Sales 
Manual 


Wiitnetm O11 Company 
Sr. Paut, Minn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: nw 

We are interested in obtaining 
all available information as to the 
proper contents of a complete ref- 
erence sales manual. 

We have a reference manual of 
this t in use now, but we want 
to build up an entirely new one. 
We would like to include in it the 
history of the organization, the oil 
industry as a whole, our present 
position in it, our sales plan, etc., 
and I was wondering if you had 
available some outlines more or less 
outlining the tents of a plet 
reference sales manual which would 
probably suggest a lot of elements 
that I would forget. 





. P. Pavutson, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 

HE task of compiling a really 

complete sales manual is one to 
defy the skill of an encyclopedist. 
There is so much that a salesman 
might know and.often so little that 
he really does know that the prob- 
lem in compiling a manual is to 
strike the happy mean which will 
give him the material which he 
ought to know in quickly assimil- 
able form; while the material for 
which he may be called upon in 
emergencies, but which does not 
need to be a part of his daily store 
of knowledge, is included so that 
he can refer to it quickly. 

A careful study of numerous 
sales manuals shows that there are 
certain items essential to any man- 
ual which pretends to be a thorough 
compendium of sales knowledge. 
Few manuals contain all this in- 
formation, however, because the 
goal sought by most sales execu- 
tives is not completeness but the 
happy mean just referred to. The 
items can be listed briefly as fol- 
lows: 


1. History of the com 
cluding something of the 
the industry. 

2. Information concerning execu- 
tives of the company and pictures 
of leading executives. 

3. All necessary information about 
— the product. 

4. Information concerning com- 

ny’s more important customers or 
arger installations. 

5. A catechism of sales objections 
and answers to objections. 

6. Organization charts 


y, in- 
istory of 


of com- 
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pany and of sales department. 

7. Information concerning uip- 
ment salesman is to gy such as 
material in sample case, forms, etc. 

8. Instructions concerning the {ill- 
ing out of order fornis, daily or 
weekly reports, etc. | 

9. nite description of company 
policies, Dy concerning vari- 
ous trade practices, such as dis- 
counts, rebates, ¢tc. 

10. Information concerning the 
company’s advertising. This shou!d 
not include material which goes or- 
dinarily into the advertising port- 
folio (if the company has a port- 
folio) but should describe all phases 
of the company’s advertising policy. 

11, Testimonial letters from satis- 
fied users. 

12. Description of manufacturing 
policies. 

13. Instruction in elements of 

successful salesmanship. 
_ 14. Necessary data concerning the 
line, such as sizes of items, uses to 
which they may be put, etc. This 
is necessary, as a rule, only for a 
manual dealing with industrial 
products. 


Obviously a manual containing 
all the information outlined above 
would present a pretty large con- 
tract for any compiler. It is also 
obvious that there are few com- 
panies which would find it desirable 
to include all of these items. They 
are presented, however, as an out- 
line of what should be in a “com- 
plete” manual. 

There are two dangers in com- 
piling a manual. The first is that 
the material included will be so 
brief that the salesman will mini- 
mize its importance. The second 
is that so much material will be 
included that the salesman will look 
upon mastery of this material as a 
hopeless task. 

It is better, probably, to err on 
the side of bulk rather than scan- 
tiness. Certainly the bulky manual 
will not eliminate any essentials 
and it is often difficult to determine 
just what will be non-essential. 

Where a bulky manual is to be 
used it is well for the sales execu- 
tive to explain that the material 
can be divided into three classifica- 
tions: “Must,” “should,” and 
“may.” The “must” material is that 
which it is absolutely essential for 
every salesman to master. The 
“should” material is that which the 
good salesman should know. The 
“may” material is that which every 
salesman should read at least once 
in order to give him a richer back- 
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ground. Once the salesman sees 
that his manual is made up of these 
three classes of material he un- 
derstands its bulkiness, appreciates 
that he is being given much valu- 
able material, and no longer looks 
upon it as a formidable compilation 
of information all of which he 
must learn letter perfect. 

There is available a report listing 
all the articles that have appeared 
in Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK MontHty on the subject of 
sales manuals. It will be sent to 
any reader who would like to have 
it for reference work. — [Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Sporting Arena Programs 
Consolidated 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the consolidation of programs is- 
sued by a number of sporting arenas so 
that these programs may be offered as 
an advertising unit. The arenas whose 
programs are included are Madison 
Square Garden, New York, the Boston 
Garden, the Detroit Olympia, and the 
Chicago Stadium and the Pittsburgh 
Arena, for hockey matches. The unit 
also covers programs published in con- 
nection with those cities in Canada 


where major tages hockey is played. 
a 


The Joseph yer Advertising Com- 
pany, New York, has been appointed 
advertising representative of the con- 
solidation. Harold A. Mayer will be 
manager of the unit. 


Gears and Forgings, Inc., 
Advances R. K,. Plummer 


Robert K. Plummer, with Gears and 
Forgings, Inc., Cleveland, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant sales 
manager. He had been in charge of 
the Minneapolis office. 

George . Davis, of the Chicago of- 
fice, has been transferred to the Min- 
neapolis office where he will succeed Mr. 
Plummer as district manager. 


With Seamans & Cobb 

Company 
H. B. Titcomb, formerly with The 
Berger Brothers Company, New Haven, 
Conn., has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Seamans & Cobb Com- 
pany, Hopkinton, Mass., textile manu- 
lacturer, 


R. E. Tait Appointed by 
London, Ont., “Advertiser” 


Roy E. Tait, for the last five years 
with the national advertising department 
of the Toronto Globe, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the London, 
Ont., Advertiser. 
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Clarence Francis Heads 
General Foods Sales Unit 


The General Foods Corporation, for- 
merly the Postum ny, Inc., 
organized the General Foods Sales Com- 
pany, Inc. to take over the activities of 
its five subsidiary distributing com- 

nies: Post Products Company, Inc., 

aker Associated Companies, Inc., Hell- 
mann Products Company, Inc., Calumet- 
Creto Company Inc., and the La France 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

Clarence rancis, vice-president of 
the General Foods Corporation in charge 
of all sales activities, has been elected 
president of the new General Foods Sales 
Company, Inc. The vice-presidents of 
the new company are Carl Whiteman, 
James F. Brownlee, Marion C. Harper, 
and Guy M, LaPierre. 

The various manufacturing companies 
of the General Foods Corporation will 
continue their present identities and ac- 
tivities. Under this arrangement it is 
announced, the well-known Postum name 
now returns to its original home in 
Battle Creek as the Postum Company, 


ne. 
It is stated that there will be no 
change in the Postum distribution pol- 
icy and the operations of the new com- 
pany will be directed from twenty-six 
district offices. Damon E. Walke will be 
Eastern sales manager of the General 
Foods Sales Company, Inc., Arthur C. 
Unger will be in charge of the Western 
territory, while Ralph H. Whitemore 
= direct operations on the Pacific 
oast. 


New Accounts for 
Cramer-Krasselt Agency 


The Janesville Products Company. 
qoqeerllly,, Wis., manufacturer of = 4 

ider riding toys and Janesville Ball 
Bearing Coaster Wagons, has appointed 
Cramer-Krasselt, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 

The Knott & Garllus Company, De- 
troit, manufacturer of Vita Health Ex- 
ercisers, and the Jenkins Machine Com- 
pany, Sheboygan, Wis., manufacturer 
of wood working machinery, have also 
—_ their advertising accounts with 

ramer-Krasselt, Inc. 


Carrier Starts Campaign 


The Lake Shore Electric Railway 
has placed its advertising account with 
Campbell Advertising Incorporated, 
Toledo, Ohio. Newspaper and direct- 
mail advertising are being used in a 
campaign which has just begun to pro- 
mote traffic patronage and package 
freight business. 


Boys’ School Account to 
Los Angeles Agency 

The Black Foxe Military Institute, 
Hancock Park, Angeles, has ap- 
pointed the Milton Weinberg Company, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, to direct 
its —aes account. agazines will 

used. 
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W. T. Whalen, Vice-President- 
General Manager Fokker 


W. T. Whalen has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Fokker Aircraft Corporation of 
America. He has been engaged in Gen- 
eral Motors activities since 1920. He 
joined the General Motors Export Com- 
pany in 1922 in charge of factory rela- 
tions and was located at Oshawa, On- 
tario. Later he was manager of the 
Far Eastern division of the General 
Motors Export Company, and as man- 
aging director of General Motors Con- 
tinental, Antwerp, organized and operated 
this activity from its beginning. In 
1926 he became vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of General Motors Export 
Company and is leaving that position to 
join Fokker. 


Air Transportation Account 
to Newark Agency 


Chas. Dallas Reach, Newark, N. 1. 
advertising agency, is now handling t 

entire advertising account of Flights 
Interstate, Inc., New York, operator of 
air transportation lines. This agency has 
been handling’ Flights Interstate adver- 
tising in New Jersey. Newspapers and 
class and business papers will be used. 


Curtis Reports Increased 
Earnings 


The Curtis Publishin Comgney, 
Philadelphia, reports profs for the 
June quarter of this our of $6,095,344, 
DS $5,426 Sw for the June quarter 

last year. Profits for the six months 
of this year amounted to $11,827,835, 
against $10,588,956, for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


Clark Grave Vault Company 
Plans Larger Campaign 


The Clark Grave Vault Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, manufacturer of metal 
burial caskets, is planning to extend its 
advertising activities. An appropriation 
of $100,000 has been authorized and 
plans call for the use of twenty-three 
magazines. 


C. V. Franks Joins 
“Market Growers Journal” 


C. V. Franks, for several years ad- 
vertising and service manager of the 
Standard Printing Company, Louisville, 
Ky., has joined the arket Growers 
Journal, of that city, as vice-president, 
in charge of advertising. 


Shaw-Walker Appoints Jordan 
Advertising Abroad, Inc. 


The Shaw-Walker Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., manufacturer of office 
equipment and supplies, has appointed 
va Advertising Abroad, Inc., New 
York, to handle its advertising in for- 
eign countries. 
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Valuable to the Cub as Well 
as the Old-Timer 


Tuomas J. Lipton, Inc. 
Hosoxen, N. J., Jury 25, 1929 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

We are very grateful to you for 
your letter and various enclosures. 

To young men and women desirous 
of studying advertising, this subscriber 
has always = constant reference 
to Printers’ Inx. Older ones in the 
ranks, of course, make ample use P| 
this remarkable journal, and, find it 
inestimable value. 

Davip M. Davies 


Advertising Manager 


W. G. Roelker Joins Stock 
Brokerage Firm 


William G. Roelker, at one time 
advertising manager of the Providence, 
. L, Journal and Eveni: Bulletin, 
has joined the firm of andeville, 
Brooks & Chaffee, stock brokers of that 
city. For the last nine years he has 
been with the Industrial Trust Com 
pany, Providence, of which he was 
vice-president in charge of advertising 


Milwaukee Agency 
Adds to Staff 


H. E. Clark, formerly advertising 
manager of the Everwear Hosiery Com 
pany, Milwaukee, has joined the ser- 
vice staff of Cramer-Krasselt, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. H. G. Bills, 
formerly with the Sherman Corporation, 
St. Louis, is now a member of the mer- 
chandising staff of the Cramer-Krasselt 
agency. 


“Herald” Becomes 
Daily 


Colusa 


The Colusa, Calif., Herald, formerly 
a tri-weekly, will become a daily, pub- 
lished evenings, beginning August 12. 

Arthur W. Stypes, Inc., has been 
appointed national advertising repre- 
sentative. 


Bruce Farson with Chambers 
Agency 


Bruce Farson has joined the staff of 
the Louisville, Ky., office of The Cham- 
bers Agency, Inc., in an executive 
capacity. He has been engaged in ad- 
vertising agency work at Chicago. 


New Business at Grand Rapids 

Allen W. Church has started an ad- 
vertising service at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He formerly was with the Walter 
J. Peterson Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 


D. M. Shryer Joins F. R. Jones 

._M. Shryer, until recently with 
the Chalmers ublishing Company, has 
join Jones, special publishers’ 
representative, Chicago. 
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TWO TO ONE 


There are three key classifications in 
newspaper advertising that tell beyond 
a question the pulling power of any 
newspaper. 

These are Department Stores, Want 
Ads and Food advertising— 


In Omaha, in the first 6 months of 
1929 the two Omaha papers published 
the following lineage under these three 
classifications—(Measurements in 
agate lines by Haynes Advertising Co.). 

W-H B-N 
Department stores 1,069,614 491,141 
Want Ads 1,083,740 490,140 
*Foods 528,962 262,066 
In eech instance, although the World- 


Herald’s rates are higher, the World-Herald 
led by approximately two to one. 


All advertisers felt just about the same way 
in Omaha. Total lineages for 6 months were: 


W-H *B-N 
6,974,065 3,789,370 


*Does not include “American Weekly” circulated with Sunday 
Bee-News. 


THE WORLD - HERALD 


Omaha’s Home Newspaper 
une Daily Net paid June Sunday Net paid 
131,468 131,869 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National representatives 
Chicago San Francisco Detroit 








NEW YORE 
F. St. J. Richards 
Room 1200 


41 Park Row 
Phone : Cortl’d 0504-5 
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CHICAGO 
Guy 8. Osborn, Inc,, 360N. Michigan Divd, 
Phone: State 4107 
Charles H. Ravell, Financial Advertising 
3325. La Salle St. ; Webster 2770 


D 
Jos. R.5 
3-241 Gen 
Motors 5 
Phone: Emp: 
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At.Louis Golf Clas 


iow almost a 2 to 1 Preference 
r The Globe-Democrat over 
y other St. Louis Newspaper 


Alert, open-minded people of moderate circum- 
stances or better People to whom advertising makes 
its strongest appeal People to whom brand distinctions 
mean most. 


These people were asked what newspaper they read 
and prefer. And their preference for The Globe- 
Democrat is so overwhelming that the problem of adver- 
tising to them is made simple. It is solved by this sur- 
vey, showing: 


88.2% coverage for The Daily Globe-Democrat 
85.7% coverage for The Sunday Globe-Democrat 
with the other St. Louis newspapers trail- 
ing by wide margins, Daily and Sunday. 


A limited supply of the 24-page report of this survey is 
available for those advertisers who want to know how 
this one daily newspaper alone can be used economically 
and effectively to cover this group better than any com- 

@ bination of the three other St. Louis dailies And 
how this one Sunday newspaper does the job alone, with- 
out the justification of more-than-doubling advertising 
costs by the addition of the other Sunday newspaper. 


iplobe-Memocrat 


YCISCO 
R. F eioal aoe, R. i? ideeil i$ Devout as aomep 
Stuart Bldg. Times Building Ltd. 
16 Regent St., 8. W.1 





The Three Human (Not Divine) 
Gifts of Salesmanship. 


The Salesman Possessing Mr. Maratta’s Divine Gifts Was All Right in 
the Old Days, but He Won’t Do Today 


By George W. Hopkins 


‘6 HE Three Divine Gifts of 

Salesmanship,” by James 
Maratta, as it appeared in the July 
25 issue of Printers’ INK, carried 
me back to the old and almost for- 
gotten days’ of “Put Over Sales- 
manship.” Days when the story- 
telling, cigar-giving, theater ticket 
buying and sporting type of sales- 
man was on the up and up. 

Those were the days when buy- 
ers were not trained to buy but 
simply to hammer down the sales- 
man to the lowest price or to ob- 
tain the biggest discount. 

Those were also the days when 
there was a greater demand for 
the product to be sold than there 
was product and it was more or 
less of a favor to let the buyer 
have a supply. Those were the 
days when “Power of Forceful 
Speech,” “Power of Amplifica- 
tion” and “Nerve” got a salesman 
a job regardless of other and 
greater qualifications. 

It recalls the time when a 
motherly type of woman called on 
me with her son, whom she wanted 
me to place in my organization. 
She said: “I have tried Willie in 
about every kind of a job and he 
has failed, so I have made up my 
mind that all he is fit for is to be a 
salesman.” 

It is because of the short-sighted 
picking of men and their conduct 
that salesmen got the reputation of 
not telling the truth and had all 
thinking men discount what they 
said by fully 50 per cent. What 
did the “divine qualities” profit a 
man if he was immediately dis- 
counted 50 per cent? 

The salesman today who lets his 
prospect do the talking and keeps 
himself in the background except 
to see that the prospect has all the 
facts properly presented from 
which to make his decision, is the 
salesman who brings in the orders. 
It is a wise salesman who knows 


132 


when to hold his tongue rather 
than trying to drown out the 
prospect with a flow of language. 

Avenues of information are now 
open to buyers as never before and 
it is their business to take advan- 
tage of them, and they do. 

Many times when a salesman of 
the type described in Mr. Maratta’s 
article appears before the buyer, 
he wakes up to the fact that the 
buyer knows the article he offers 
for sale better than, the salesman. 
What profiteth it the salesman 
then, with his power of exaggera- 
tion and lying? Not instructed by 
his sales manager deliberately to 
misrepresent the article offered, 
as nevertheless, expecting that he 
will. 

An article that requires this type 
of selling will fall by the wayside 
very quickly and bury the salesman 
underneath, 

“Nerve.” Cool, yes. “Display- 
ing brazen assurance.” Never. 
Why, even the telephone girls, to 
say nothing of the secretary, will 
detect and weed out this kind of 
approach. The salesman who tries 
it will cool his heels for many 
half hours waiting, while salesmen 
who have confidence in their line 
to the extent that they tell only the 
truth about it and have confidence 
that they have a product that wil 
show profit to the buyer and satis 
faction to the consumer, walk ir 
and get the order. 

So much for the type of sales 
man who has passed out or is 0 
the way. 

What are the human qualifica 
tions of the modern salesman wh« 
recognizes that a change in method 
has taken place and who has pre 
pared himself to meet the nev 
conditions ? 

Love of Human Kind. Gregari 
ous, glad to put money in the bani 
of service before he expects 4 
take anything out. Happy whe 
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with people. Understands man- 
kind and womankind. Fits his 
sales talk entirely to the needs and 
to the nature of the buyer. Knows 
how to take a turn down with a 
smile. A hard worker. 

Analysis. Enough analysis to 
pick a firm that produces a prod- 
uct in which there is profit to the 
merchant and satisfaction to the 
consumer. Able to work out the 
real reason why the consumer 
should buy his product instead of 
that of a competitor. Able to 
study territory intelligently and 
cover it systematically. Able so to 
budget his time as to get the most 
out of the day’s work. Pian the 
day’s work. A hard worker. 

Personality. Pleasing to the 
buyer. Able to interpret the story 
of his product and his company in 
the language of the buyer. Confi- 
dent of his ability to tell the story 
in an interesting and truthful way 
to any buyer, big or little. Able to 
impress the girl or boy at the gate 
that he has a message for the 
buyer that he knows the buyer will 
want to hear, and get in. Always 
presenting to the buyer a story 
about his product that has been 
thought out in advance as one that 
fits the needs of the buyer he is 
talking to and complimenting the 
buyer by crediting him with know- 
ing his business of buying. A hard 
worker, 

The above type of salesman is 
not an “order taker” as known to 
sales managers in a disagreeable 
way, but an “order getter,” because 
of intelligent representation of his 
frm. The kind of salesman who 
will reduce the cost of selling 
through intelligent knowledge of 
his customers and his product. A 
salesman who, because of his dis- 
ctimination, will make it difficult 
for a manufacturer of a product 
that has to rely on “fast talk,” 
“misrepresentation” and “brazen 
assurance” to hire a force of sales- 
men, 


Zincograph and National 


Process Consolidate 
The Zincograph Company, New York, 
4s been consolidated with the National 
ocess Company, of that city. Both 


mmpanies will continue their 


mtities, 


own 
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Changes in Staff of Penton 


Publications 

A number of promotions and changes 
in its field force have been made by 
the Penton Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, George O. Hays, Eastern manager 
at New York of Iron Trade Review, has 
been transferred to the home office at 
Cleveland as business manager of that 
ublication. He has been succeeded as 
astern manager by J. F. Ahrens, who 
formerly represented: The Foundry and 
Abrasive Industry in the Eastern ter- 
titory. Associated with Mr. Ahrens 
will be E. W. Kreutzberg, who con- 
tinues as New England representative. 
George B. Howarth has been trans- 
ferred from the home office at Cleve- 
land to New York as Eastern manager 
of The Foundry and Abrasive Industry. 
A. L. Klingeman becomes Ohio man- 
ager of The Foundry and Daily Metal 
Trade. The territory of S. H. Jasper, 
Pittsburgh district manager, has been 
enlarged to include Youngstown and 
immediate vicinity. 

Kreutzberg, who for some years 
has headed up the editorial work of 
the various Penton publications in the 
East, has been appointed Eastern man- 
ager of the Penton Publishing Com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York. 


Appoint Hazard Agency 


Ferranti, Inc., New York, manufac- 
turer of radio transformers, has ap- 
pointed the Hazard Advertising Cor- 
poration, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Magazines will be 


used, 

The Greco Company, New York, has 
appointed the Hazard agency to direct 
the advertising of its Greco safety 
razor blade sharpener. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used to be fol- 
lewed by a campaign in magazines. 


Merge as Paducah, Ky., 
“Sun-Democrat” 


The Paducah, Ky., Evening Sun and 
News-Democrat, morning newspaper of 
that city, have merged as the Sun-Dem- 
ocrat and will be published evenings 
and Sunday. The Franklin P. Alcorn 
Company publishers’ representative, 
will continue as national advertising rep- 
resentative of the merged papers. 


J. C. Jones with Reed 
Laboratories 


James C. Jones, formerly business 
manager of Beauty Culture, New York, 
has joined the Reed Laboratories, Inc., 
of that city, as vice-president, in charge 
of general sales and publicity. 


Now Seattle Manager of 
MacManus Agency 


J. H.R. Hutchinson is now manager 
a ae office of —_ ~~ Inc., 
roit advertising agency. He formerly 
was with the "Detroit office of this 
agency as assistant director of research. 
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smpty Words | 
or SOlid Facts 


T 
XAGGERATED coverage statements 
need not fool space buyers —if actual 
facts are considered. So—in presenting the 
following truths we do not worry about the 
futile efforts of certain Providence news- 
papers to deceive intelligent media men with 
statements that Providence papers cover the P, 
. awl 
entire marketplace of Rhode Island. wal 
These Providence newspapers do not begin Linc 
to cover the Pawtucket and Woonsocket ter- Cum 
ritories. To 
These important trading areas can be rr 
reached only through The Pawtucket Times = 
and The Woonsocket Call. 
MASS. 
City 
jNo.SeurHFieLD® : Burri 
' *euRmiiviLLe C x North 
Tot 
Total 
The 





TI 





Th 


CONTINUOUS BUYING POWER 


A concentrated population, working in diversified in- Gilma 
New Y 


dustries, and therefore comparatively unaffected by 
seasonal slumps in specific lines, furnishes the buying 
power of Pawtucket and Woonsocket. 
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-~about Northern 
Rhode Island 


The following figures were compiled from the latest 
available sworn statements 


PAWTUCKET 


No. Families Pawtucket Providence Providence 





State Census Times Bulletin Journal 
1925 (Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 
Pawtucket and Cen- 
tral Falls(twin cities) 21,629 22,264 1,118 6,375 
RAGE ck cha000ae0% 2,405 1,522 126 317 
Cumberland ........ 2,327 1,723 4l 266 
Totals for above .. 26,361 25,509 1,285 6,958 


Total Net Paid Circulation of The Pawtucket Times . . . 29,895 


WOONSOCKET 


No. Families Weenegenst Providence Providence 


State Census 
1925 


Bulletin Journal 
(Evening) (Evening) (Morning) 








City of Woonsocket. . 9,972 9,732 286 1,700 
Burrillville .......... 1,883 1,326 381 182 
North Smithfield .... 714 476 19 26 

Totals for above .. 12,569 11,534 686 1,908 


Total Net Paid Circulation of the Woonsocket Call ... 15,753 


There is only one way to blanket northern Rhode Island 
and that is with 


The PAWTUCKET TIMES 


and 


The WOONSOCKET CALL 





New York Boston Chicago 








Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman National Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Authentic Advice on 
Trade-Marks 


Outver M. Byeaty, Inc. 
Cievetanp, Onto 
(Telegram) 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We wish to apply mark with 
lettering “OK Korecto Products” to 
bath scales, bridge sets, and line of 
kitchen ladders. Is, such a lettered 
mark being used on any similar 
line? Imperative we know promptly 
our position. Please wire collect. 

Otrver M. Byerty, Inc. 


Lyncn & WILSON 
Koxomo, INDIANA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We understand that you maintain 
a trade name service which enables 
you to advise manufacturers if con- 
templated names for products have 
already been registered or are in 
use on mage A marketed articles. 

Our client, Kokomo Stamped 
Metal Company, Kokomo, Indiana, 
is manufacturing a line of juvenile 
electric ranges and stoves for the 
use of girls between the approxi- 
mate ages of eight and twelve. 

We are desirous of designing this 
line of ranges as the “KoKoMo 
LITTLE LADY Electric Stoves.” 
We are wondering if any other 
manufacturer in this field or any 
other field is using the words “Little 
Lady” designating his line, and if 
so, if it has been registered. 

We would appreciate your early 
advice on this matter as we are now 
preparing an advertising campaign 
which will be built around this 
name. Can you let us know at 
once the information which we 
desire? 

Francis C. MILLER. 


Josern MicHets 
San Francisco, Carir. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We desire to avail ourselves of 
your files of trade names, to de- 
termine if “‘Purak” or “Purock”’ is 
being used for any product, so far 
as your lists show. 

Of course, just as soon as a choice 
of name is determined by our client, 
the Government files will be searched 
through regular channels. Mean- 
while, any information you can give 
us will genuinely appreciated. 
The enclosed air-mail stamped re- 
turn envelope is enclosed for your 
convenience. 

A. H. Cremenr. 


DANKERS AND MARIETT 
Los AnGcELEs, CaLir. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

Will you determine from your 
trade-mark files whether the word 
“Durasteel” has ever been granted 
trade-mark registration? 

We desire this information for a 
client who wishes to use his trade 
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name for a metal bathroom and 
medicine cabinet which he is manu- 
facturing. 

Georce A. Manierr, 


"T BRE is hardly a day that 
Printers’ INK does not reccive 
a telegram, letter or telephone call 
asking for information about a 
trade name or trade-mark. 

Many of our readers are under 
the impression that Printers’ [nx 
maintains a record of all regis- 
tered trade names and trade-marks, 
We maintain no such file. The one 
official source for information con- 
cerning registered trade-marks is 
the Trade Mark Bureau of the 
United States Patent Office, at 
Washington. 

There are, of course, a number 
of independently owned files of 
registered and unregistered trade- 
marks and trade names. In addi- 
tion. to these files, a number of 
trade associations, among them the 
Silk Association of America, the 
National Paint, Oil & Varnish 
Association, Inc., and the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers of Toilet Ar- 
ticles, maintain up-to-date records 
of the trade-marks and trade names 
used in their particular fields. 

While Printers’ INK is not ina 
position to help subscribers in trac- 
ing the originality of specific names 
and marks, it can frequently help 
by furnishing references to articles 
that have appeared in the Prtnt- 
ers’ Inx Publications on subjects 
relating to trade-mark matters. 
These articles cover every conceiv- 
able phase of trade-mark proced- 
ure, written in terms the laity can 
comprehend.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


A Contributor Sees Fun Ahead 


Lorp & TxHomas_anpd LOGAN 

New York, Jury 29, 1929 

Editor of Printers’ InxK: 3 
I note in your issue of July 25 a 
rather interesting proposal signed by 
Maxwell Droke, suggesting that he 
would like to know who some of the 
oldest Printers’ Inx contributors may 


be. 
Like Droke, I do not flatter myself 
(or at least would not admit) that I am 


among the oldest. If my memory serves 
me right, however, my first contribu 
tion was published some time in 1910 
when I was manager of the advertisers 
service bureau of System. It will be 
rather fun to find out just who these 


fellows were. 
Howagp Rockey. 
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“Our Responsibility Ceases—” 


How a Traffic Department Can Help the Sales Department and Save the 
Company Money 


By Kennith Hawkins 


General Sales Manager, G. B. Lewis Company 


“s Ov responsibility ceases 

when shipment has been de- 
livered to the transportation com- 
pany.” Isn’t that a fine business- 
losing statement for any firm, in 
this day and age, to print across its 
letters, invoices and order books? 


that the sales manager will allow it 
to be discontinued only over his 
dead body. Cost? Nothing more 
than interesting some clerk in 
trafic who will follow it through, 
if you are a small concern as we 
are. 


If you aren’t just 
sure about it, ask 
any perspiring 
salesman endeavor- 
ing to explain to 
his best account 
in Kalamazoo just 
why it took twenty- 
one days for the 
last shipment to 
reach his customer 
from the factory. 
There was never 
a greater fallacy 
behind which the 
heads of any busi- 
ness could try to 
hide than this one. 
In some cases it 
is still being printed 
on the company 
literature just be- 
cause it has always 
been there and no 
one has thought to 








HAT can the small 

manufacturing com- 
pany do about complaints 
from customers about slow 
delivery when that delay is 
caused by the railroad? Do 
such complaints justify the 
organizing of a traffic de- 
partment? Or would the 
expense of such a depart- 
ment be too great a burden? 
These questions are an- 
swered here by the sales 
manager of a small company 
who tells what a miniature 
trafic department has done 
for the sales department and 
the company. 

No matter how small your 
business, you can’t afford to 
say: “Our responsibility 
ceases when shipment has 
been delivered to the trans- 
portation company.” 


The firm I rep- 
resent is, I am 
sure, typical of 
thousands in this 
country today. 
Until conditions 
changed these last 
few years, our dis- 
tributors bought 
largely in carlots, 
sent us their money 
in the fall for ship- 
ment in the spring 
and life seemed 
sweet and peaceful. 
Now the carlot 
order is the excep- 
tion. Unless the 
local shipments 
move quickly half- 
way across. the 
country, the cus- 
tomer will cancel 
and buy from a 
nearby competitor, 








have it removed. 








even though the 








In other cases one 

gets the surprise of a lifetime 
in finding that the seller really 
means it and uses it to cover a 
multitude of excuses for the slack- 
ness in his own organization. 
What’s the answer? A traffic 
department. Is the cost prohibi- 
tive? Not by any means. In fact, 
no up-to-date concern, attempting 
to compete in this day of increas- 
ing less carlot orders and promises 
of shipment in a few hours lived 
up to by the mail-order houses, 
can afford to be without a traffic 
department if most of the ship- 
ments are by freight. After a 
short try-out its worth will be so 
apparent to the sales department 


customer was 
thoroughly sold on buying from 
us before. Advancing freight 
rates, in most cases perfectly justi- 
fied, have narrowed down our 
former field from Coast to Coast, 
until we don’t even solicit business 
actively west of Denver any more 
and scarcely in Florida. In some 
places we have had to open branch 
warehouses and offices to hold our 
own against local competition and 
the mail order and chain stores. 
We are still selling primarily 
through the independent dealer, 
and it looks as though we would be 
for years to come. However, in- 
stead of losing business we have 
actually increased our distribution 
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$158,558,000 


expended by 


347 advertisers — 


another example 


of buying - power 
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347 typical Printers’ Ink subscribers in- 
vested a total of $158,558,000 in national 
advertising in newspapers during 1928— 
95-52% of the total expended by the 4n 
advertisers included in the Bureau of 
Advertising list.* 


This analysis of the leading newspaper 
advertisers is just another example show- 
ing how thoroughly the PRINTERS’ INK 
Publications cover the leading advertis- 
ers in all industries. 


To those interested in reaching the lead- 
ing advertisers, a representative will be 
glad to show a comprehensive list of the 
major officers, sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives and other department heads in 
these organizations who are readers of 
the PRINTERS’ INK Publications. 


rinters’ Ink Publications 


*Estimates compiled by the Bureau of Advertising 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
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Many National Advertisers Have 
Included Vermont in Their 
New England Campaign. 
Have You? 


In 1928 Canada Dry 
discovered Vermont 
and showed a splen- 
did increase in sales 
volume. They prove 
this statement by 
using increased 
schedules this year 
in the Vermont 


Allied Dailies. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Rutland Herald 
Brattleboro Reformer Bennington Banner 


Barre Times 
Burlington Free Press 


Aug. 
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in these last few years of competi- 
tion. How did we do it? With 
due credit to an aggressive sales 
policy, I am inclined to give no 
small credit to the efforts of our 
traffic department, which has not 
cost us all told $5,000 in five years. 

Finding ourselves unable to hold 
the business of a customer in West 
Virginia by shipment from our 
Wisconsin factory, here is how we 
have more than held our own de- 
spite the fact that we are the high- 
est priced house in our field. In- 
vestigation showed that we were 
simply hauling the shipment to the 
freight depot in our city, turning it 
over to the railroad for routing 
and trusting to Providence that it 
would get there before the customer 
got peeved and cancelled the order. 
The remedy was easily found and 
no attempt has been made to main- 
tain a tariff file or any other ex- 
pensive procedure not warranted 
by our small business. 

By writing to most of the rail- 
roads concerned, we secured and 
kept up to date an accurate file of 
their merchandise service out of 
consolidation points of interest to 
us. We began to route every ship- 
ment we made for we found that 
if this was left to the railroad 
they would often take the long 
haul, even though it meant delay 
of the shipment for days to do so. 

For example, let's say we had a 
shipment to a customer in Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., who was in a great 
hurry and we had previously de- 
termined that the rate from our 
Wisconsin factory was less than 
from our Virginia warehouse point. 
If this shipment were taken to 
one of the railroads serving our 
tity and they took the long haul as 
usual, the shipment would be taken 
down into a nearby State on the 
railroad’s own line to a connection 
with the B. & O., where original 
line transfer facilities to the B. & 
0. are inadequate, and a delay of 
several days could occur. Also, 
no B. & O. merchandise car would 
be available from that transfer 
point. By routing this shipment B. 
& O. at Chicago and insisting that 
the routing be followed, the ship- 
ment will invariably reach Wheel- 
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ing from our Wisconsin city in five 
days. Routed the old way it is 
doubtful that it would have reached 
the long haul transfer point on the 
branch line in five days, and total 
elapsed time would probably be, in 
most cases, fifteen days. Which 
would you prefer if you were the 
customer and not the shipper? 

After determining freight rates 
in necessary cases by hiring a 
traffic agency’s services for such 
information on an annual contract 
basis, routings were noted on the 
file card for each customer. After 
once being noted we continued to 
use that routing unless in some in- 
stance the customer complained 
about continued delay. In the latter 
case a simple form of our own was 
rigged up to trace less carlot ship- 
ments and this used to test routings 
where complaints had been filed. 
Also, these were used on every 
shipment for every really import- 
ant customer whose business was 
worth it, whether or not he kicked. 
True, this throws a load on the 
railroads for it costs them money to 
trace less carlot shipments but if 
customers demand it and get fast 
service we find they are not in- 
clined to grumble so much about 
advancing freight charges. 

Not only has this system proved 
a valuable adjunct to the sales de- 
partment, since our company is too 
small to warrant a separate traffic 
department, but it has saved the 
company several thousand dollars 
more than its total cost. Freight 
rates have been reduced where un- 
reasonable and claims collected by 
oursélves for loss and damage en 
route, instead of handing someone 
25 per cent or more to collect them 
just because we were too lazy to 
find out how. Recently we got a 
transcontinental rate lowered from 
$1.42 to $1.25; a rate to the South- 
west lowered to enable us to com- 
pete with California concerns, etc. 
Would such reductions, enabling 
your sales department to quote 
consequently lower delivered prices, 
help you to get business in this day 
and age? They have helped us. 

No one outside your own firm 
can be expected to take personal 
interest in such troubles. Some- 
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one in your office should take that 
interest, however, and in many cases 
a remedy can be had without ex- 
cessive expense, actual cash sav- 
ings can be shown and business 
helped against competition because 
of service you can actually render 
in speeding up shipments to your 
customers. 

Are your sales and production 
departments complaining about 
competition, slow shipments in and 
out of your plant, nearness of 
another source of supply to some 
of your good customers, etc? Then 
try a little traffic department in 
your business. It is said that Nero 
fiddled while Rome burned, but 
doubtless some overburdened tax- 
payer set the fire. So if you 
“fiddle” while your business slips 
away, don’t blame the sales depart- 
ment altogether, Mr. Boss, unless 
you give it all the help to which 
it is entitled this day and age. 

Also, please take off your letter- 
heads that funny statement that 
you don’t really mean: “Our re- 
sponsibility ceases when shipment 
has been delivered to the trans- 
portation company.” 


Could Censorship Advocates 
Ever Be Happy? 
Los Ancetes “Recorp” 
Los AnGetes, Juty 25, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As we understand it Senator Smoot’s 

bill, now before Congress, seeks to do 
two things: First, to put tobacco and 
tobacco products under the Food and 
Drugs Act; and second, to expand the 
whole scope of the act so as to place 
all advertising of foods, drugs and 
tobacco under the rigid restrictions now 
governing labels on packages of foods 
and medicines. 
_ Undoubtedly these proposals would 
impose cumbersome and expensive 
obligations on newspapers and adver- 
tisers alike, but it seems to us that 
they merit strong condemnation on 
much broader ground. 

The whole thing is another move in 
the program of censorship, regimenta- 
tion and bureaucratic control of the in- 
dividual by benevolent, all-wise gow 
ernment, as advocated incessantly by 
those whose favorite phrase is, ‘There 
oughta be a law.” 

he next move, doubtless, would be 
to ban tobacco entirely, along with cer- 
tain drinks now unlawful to behold. 
And what after that? Probably candy, 
or ice cream cones; anything that a 
large number of people evidently enjoy. 

‘obacco is neither a food nor a drug, 
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except technically. There have been 
no suggestions that it is adulterated in 
any harmful way. It is absurd to 
imagine that it will be. It is silly to 
class it with foods and- drugs. 

If Senator Smoot’s notion is inspired 
by “inter-industrial competition,” as 
you suggest, by the candy manufactur. 
ers, for instance (or the beet sugar 
manufacturers, of which Senator Smoot 
is an extremely prosperous example), 
then it would seem to us that these 
gentlemen seek to set up a precedent 
they may live to rue -and regret, as 
we all would, if they in turn became 
victims. 

The second part of Senator Smoot's 
proposal, for the censorship of al! ad- 
vertising of foods, drugs and _ tobacco, 
is both senseless and vicious on the 
wide basis of public policy. 

It is senseless because there is no 
general complaint, or cause for com- 
plaint, against such advertising as it 
now appears. Publishers and adver- 
tisers alike have developed a self- 
censorship which has made the adver- 
tising columns today remarkably clear 
of false stat ts or impositions upon 
readers. There is also plenty of law, 
in all States, covering false representa- 
tion. 

The proposal is vicious because, if 
adopted, it would be a long step to 
ward general censorship of press, radio, 
motion pictures. Advertising first, then 
news and editorials. Such inspiration 
can come only from the ‘ossack- 
minded among us who will not be 
happy until they have set up another 
Inquisition or another reign of Puri- 
tanism to fetter all men’s minds and 


bodies. 
H. B. R. Batccs, 
Assistant to the Chairman of the 
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Appointed by Brooklyn 
“Daily Times” 


Charles H. Karsboom has been ap- 
inted advertising director of the 
tooklyn Daily Times. Cory Adams, 
formerly with the Brooklyn Standard 
Union and the New York American 
has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Karsboon as manager of the automobile 
department. 


Joins Watertown, N. Y., 
“Standard” 


Russell Dawson has joined the adver 
tising staff of the Watertown, N. Y. 
Standard. He formerly was with th 
Elkhart, Ind., Truth and the Green 
boro, N. C., Record. 


T. H. Daniels with Putnam 


T. Herbert Daniels, formerly Paci 
Coast agency executive, and, more fe 
cently with the Los Angeles Exami 
has been appointed director of natiot 
public relations for George Palmer P 
nam, Inc., New York. 
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“If a thing is worth doing 
it is worth doing well” 


half-way methods 
never satisfy — 


Life’s big accomplishments are the re- 
sult of enthusiasm, determination and 
**know how’’. That’s why every member 
of the Century organization is always alert 
for new and better ways to serve our 
customers. 


That’s why you can be sure when you 
turn over the making of your patterns and 
mats to Century you'll get quality in your 
requirements, and get it when and where 
you want it. 


Want to see the kind of mats we make? 
We'll send you samples anytime, gladly. 


‘Where 
Wantaiihtites 
is Keyed fo 
Meet Your 

Need 


CENTURY 


Electrotype Company 


MATRICES : STEREOTYPES 
ELECTROTYPES . LEAD MOLDS 
NICKELTYPES 


547 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Inelude 
These 
Services 


Experienced 
Showmanship. 


Wealth of Exclu- 
sive Talent. 


Complete Musi- 
eal rary. 


M4 Program Staff of 
Musieal Experts, 
Continuity Writ- 
ers, Program Super- 
visors, Technical 
Experts and 
Announeers. 


The purpose of our 
organization is to 
assist you agency 
men in utilizing the 
broadcast medium 
for your clients. 


JUDSON 


RADIO PROGRAM 
CORPORATION 
Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE 
Tribune Tower 
Chieago, Til. 





Mail-Order Sales Show Big 
Gain for July 


Sears, Roebuck & Coimpany for July 
report sales of $33,500,666 against sales 
for July last year of $26,276,337, an 
increase of 27.5 per cent. Sales for the 
first seven months of this year amounted 
to $226,229,377, against $172,275,402 
for the corresponding period of last 
year, an increase of 31.2 per cent 

Montgomery Ward & Company report 
sales for July of $19,808,343, against 
$13,976,559 for July last year an in- 
crease of 41.7 per cent. Sales for the 
first seven months of this year 
amounted to $142,615,883, against 
$110,544,474 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year an increase of 29 per 
cent. 


Thien and McKay Advanced 
by General Motors Export 


Robert R. Thien, for more than two 
years director of advertising of the 
General Motors Export Company, New 
York, has been made assistant general 
sales manager, it has been announced by 
Harry Tipper, general sales manager. 
Allen T. McKay, of the advertising divi- 
sion, has been made manager of that 
division, and Norman S. Foster has 

named assistant manager. 


Appoint Englander Agency 


The Gofskor Distributing Company, 
New York, maker of a mechanical golf 
scorer, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Englander Advertisin 
Agency, of that city. Magazines a 
business papers will be used. 

Mme. Binner, New York, corset 
maker, also has placed her account with 
the Englander agency. Magazines will 
be used. 


Cincinnati Office for Kelly, 
Spline & Watkins 


Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has opened 
an office at Cincinnati. Walter R. Mil 
ler, of that city, will be general man- 
ager. Mr. Miller has been Midwest 
distributor of Molle Shaving Cream, 
Senreco tooth paste and other products. 


Appoints Frank B. White 
Agency 

The Columbus Vaccine Company, 

Columbus, Ohio, has appointed the 

Frank B. White Company, Chicago 

advertising agency, to direct its adver- 

tising account. Country papers and 
direct mail will be used 


“Nation’s Business” Appoints 
Fuller & Smith 

Nation’s Business, Washington, D C., 

has appointed Fuller & Smith, Cleve 


land advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account, 
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In PUNCH 


even small spaces 
open world markets 


| oe following letter, from an advertiser 
using Only one-twelfth of a page in “PUNCH,” proves 
once more that even the smallest investment in 
“PUNCH” yields rich returns in world sales. 


“We think that you will be pleased to learn that 
as a result of our advertising in your Journal we 
have received responses from the following twenty- 
one countries :— 


Australia, Austria, British Guiana, British West 
Indies, Canada, Federated Malay States, Germany, 
Holland, India, Kenya Colony, Norway, Palestine, 
Penang, Rhodesia, Shetland Islands, Fiji Islands, 
Switzerland, Transvaal, United States of America 
South Africa, New Zealand.” ; 


MARION JEAN LYON, Advertisement Manager, 80 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENG. 














Reach Tomorrow’s 
Consumers Today 


The new school year opens September 3: 
More than 24 million of the consumers of 
tomorrow will be enrolled in America’s 
263,000 public schools. There they will form 
lifelong likes and dislikes. What are you 
doing to make them prefer your product? 


Enlist a half million teachers to help wage 
your campaign. They have the unlimited 
confidence of these boys and girls. Sell these 
teachers through their own publications, 
and they will in turn sell the children. 
The Service Bureau group of 36 state teacher journals 
enables you to launch this far-reaching program 
profitably. Three inches of space in these journals 
recently produced more than 14,000 inquiries. Guar- 
anteed 594,537 genuine teacher circulation without 
duplication. 


Ask for latest analysis 


Service Bureau 


| OF STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. 
103 Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, Iil. 
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eo Announceies 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
Makes Two Important Announce- 
ments Effective January 1, 1930 


First—It will be represented by the adver- 
tising staff of Pierce’s Farm Weeklies ex- 
clusively—having resigned its membership 
in the Standard Farm Paper Association. 


Second—A combination rate has been ar- 
ranged between the Wisconsin Agriculturist 
and Farmer and The Iowa Homestead ef- 
fective January 1, 1930, whereby the ad- 
vertiser may purchase space in these two 
leadership publications at $2.00 an agate 
line each insertion, effecting a saving of 35 
cents a line over the individual rates. A 
value unapproached in the farm paper field. 


Wisconsin AGRICULTURIST AND FARMER 
“The Only Weekly Farm Paper Owned, Edited York 


and Published in Wisconsin™ manag 
Evans 
fant di 
effectiv 


“=e 


WISCONSIN FARMER COMPANY 
Publishers 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


LL SSSSSSS=_======a=amIeaEEE—__ 
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Consolidation to Continue 
as Walker & Co. 


Following the merger of Walker & 
Co., outdoor advertising, and the Bel- 
lows-Claude Neon Company, both of 
Detroit, the consolidated businesses will 
be operated under the name of Walker 
& Co. Under the merger arrangement, 
Walker & have ta - ong | the 
business and assets of the ellows- 

Claude Neon Com mpany for which there Good Copy 
has been issued alker stock 

Officers of the company are: H. C. 
Maciea® resident and general man- 
ager; g mith, vice- ‘~~ P. 
ak Mo ay and E. . Winchester, 
secretary. These officers ~ ther with 
the following are members of the board 
of directors: 

P. J. Mona S. B. Daume, C. D. 
Blessed, J. Murfin, G. W. Lee, 
Ww. 


H. Muir, L. F. R. Bellows, J. W. employs both 


Dyar, W. rT Pp. Hollingsworth and 


T. F. Wolcott. telescope and 


H. A. Chase, Vice-President, : 
“Boot and Shoe Recorder” microscope. 


——, A. Gm, ay! By ~~ 
ident an eneral manager 0: e oe 

Retailer Consens, publisher of _ trade It plans for the 
papers with headpuarters at Boston, 


was recently elected a director and vice- f u t ure W h i | e 


coder P z A. — and ey 4 i 
corder Publishing Company, New Yor 
He had been associated with The Shoe taking care of 
~ from — inception in 1898, Ps d o 
an or twenty-two years was vice- 
president. He will enoqane the duties of imme 1a t e 


manager of the New York State office 
with headquarters at Rochester, N. Y. needs. 


Appoint Anderson, Davis & 
Hyde 

The Automatch Corporation, New 
York, manufacturer of the Automatch 
Lighter, has appointed Anderson, Davis 
& Hyde, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 

L. Schepp & Company, New York, 
producers of Schepp’s Cocoanut, have 
appointed Anderson, Davis & Hyde as 
marketing counsel, 


A. L. Rose to Join Meade 
Johnson & Company 

* " ~ a pe been > dorm 
of medical and pharmaceutical copy W 

se .~ - = Squibb : ~— New HA LEY 
or as m appointe advertising 

manager of Mead Johnson & Company, 

Evansville, Ind., manufacturer of in- ADVERTISING 

fant diet materials. This appointment is 


effective August 15. COMPANY 


To Represent “Wisconsin Inc. 
Agriculturist and Farmer” 


Former, Racine, Wins has reagned trom | ||99 MADISON AVE. 
t 

cficctive January, 1, 1980, After thar | {| NEW YORK CITY 
date the publication will be represented 
by the advertising staff of Pierce’s Farm 
Weeklies exclusively. 
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Another 
Modern 
Miraele 
Has 
Happened 


Even publishers themselves must 
have been amazed by the United 
States Department of Commerce 
figures showing that while the sale 
of fiction has increased 20% within 
five years, books dealing with re- 
ligion and philosophy have jumped 
80%—actually out-distancing biog- 
raphy in total sales. 

If religious books maintain this 
astonishing increase another five 
years, the supremacy of fiction may 
be challenged. 

Building statistics are also begin- 
ning to reflect this movement. The 
Church is becoming a major mar- 
ket. The outstanding architectural 
distinction and the monetary value 
of Protestant Episcopal Churches in 
every city indicates the financial 
status and consequent buying power 
of its adherents. 

For specific data regarding the 
Church as a market consult 


YEAR 
THE 


CHURCHMAN 


2 West 47th Street 
New York City 


VWAVAVAYV 
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What the Company- 
Owned Airplane Is 
Accomplishing 


(Continued from page 6) 
and engineers from our branch 
offices and construction jobs that 
are scattered widely through the 
Mississippi Valley. 

“We have kept very accurate ac- 
count of the cost of operation and 
the use to which the plane has been 
put, and from the very start it has 
earned its way and, in our opinion, 
paid for the investment many 
times. In a year’s application of 
the airplane to our business, we 
have proved conclusively the value 
of such a piece of equipment, and 
we feel that any corporation whose 
activities are widespread and which 
considers the value of its execu- 
tives’ time of consequence but 
which does not use an airplane, is 
overlooking an opportunity of ap- 
plying a most valuable dividend 
paying piece of equipment to its 
business.” 

Magazines and newspapers have 
used planes widely because, as 
Prairie Farmer puts it in its own 
case, “We wanted rapid trans- 
portation for our staff members 
and also desired to call attention 
to the progressiveness of the pub- 
lication. The plane enabled our 
editors to cover more farmers’ 
meetings and get quick news and 
pictures to our subscribers.” 

The experience of the Union Oil 
Company of California sums up 
the case for planes in carrying 
personnel. This company, whose 
territory is the Pacific Coast from 
Vancouver to Mexico, east as far 
as Arizona, Nevada and Utah, has 
been flying planes for four years. 
According to D. E. Forker, in 
charge of public relations: 

“Our five ships, in addition to 
airport calls to build up business 
in aviation gasoline, have been con- 
tinuously used by the advertising 
department, the geological depart- 
ment, the legal department, field 
department, and sales department. 

“Our advertising men have used 
the planes to save time in covering 
events distant from the home office. 
The legal section sends its attor- 
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Intricate processes and 
special manufacturing re- 
sources become active aids in 
selling when presented visu- 


ally in business movies. 








Movies give fresh interest 
to any sales story 


No matter whether you are sell- 
ing a service, a process, watches, 
groceries or locomotives—a well- 
planned modern movie can put 
new life into your solicitations. 
Movies show, instead of telling— 
they produce results where verbal 
sales talks fail even to get a 
hearing. 

With a light, portable projector 
and a Pathéscope film your repre- 
sentative readily gets entry to the 
important people—to those who 
authorize expenditures. 

What is your sales problem? A 
film will dramatize and focus your 
sales story. Whether aimed at 
just a dozen executives, at an en- 
tire sales force, at retailers or at 
consumers, a film can be planned 
to give the final sales impetus. 


THE 


We have had long experience in 
the industrial field. Let us study 
your business and suggest how 
you can “merchandise’’ a movie. 


A complete professional service 


Pathéscope is equipped to plan 
and produce your industrial film 
from scenario to final prints. Di- 
rectors trained in the specialized 
problems of business work closely 
with clients at every step. The 
Pathéscope animated cartoons and 
diagrams are famous for their sales 
effectiveness: they simplify the 
most complex technical or selling 
argument. 

he cost of an industrial film is 
moderate. We are always glad to 
submit tentative plans and esti- 
mates On request. 


7 OTe a ties eS: 


OF AMERICA 


INC. 


Executive Offices: 35 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Laboratory: Pathéscope Bldg., Long Island City 


PRODUCERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BUSINESS FILMS 
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3 . « « Dominant 
adyertising-at-the-potnt-of-purchase 
has arrived . bringing immediate 
opportunities for the right men! 
Two Advertising Executives ¢ Sixteen Resident District 


for Field Supervision: 


(Qk OWN and control 
Arvid Hylite principle 
of interchangeable-letter dis- 
plays, now equipped (thru 
special arrangement) with the 
Claude Neon Light. We lease 
these displays (40-word mes- 
sage capacity) to various retail 
and institutional lines. 


We now need two capable ad- 
vertising men for field super- 
vision—contacting, appointing 
and training new Resident Man- 
agers. Interesting work, with 
considerable travel. 


These two men must have had 
definite advertising experience 
as well as field work .. . for we 
are in the advertising business; 
not sign selling. Must be able to 
pick men and give stimulating 
leadership-in-person. Not a post 
fora novice;morelikelyapoised, 
seasoned veteran. Salary, plus 
liberal participation. 

Write fully and frankly. If 
letter justifies, you'll be prompt- 
ly interviewed. 


Managers At Once : 


Arvid Resident Man- 
agers are now functioning 
successfully. We need sixteen 
more. We must have men prop- 
erly schooled in the theory and 
practice of advertising. ..poised 
- «gracious in manner... able to 
present our program to an at- 
tractive field of business men. 


If you live in, or know intim- 
ately, any of the cities listed 
below . . . if you would like to 
look further into the latest of 
effective forms of advertising, 
write us: 


Austin Los Angeles 
Birmingham Milwaukee 
Chicago New Orleans 
Cincinnati Portland, Ore. 
Dallas San Francisco 
Detroit Seattle, Wash. 
Indianapolis St. Louis 
Kansas City St. Paul 


If your letter justifies, we'll 
send an executive to your city 





4 


. for interview. 


JOSEPH S. ARVID COMPANY, INC. 
Advertising - at-the- point - of - purchase 
1440 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, N. Ys: 
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neys on hurried. trips to different 
divisions and to various State 
capitals, saving time in making 
leases and expediting legal ques- 
tions that may arise between State 
tax departments and the company. 
The sales department has used the 
planes to make quicker contacts 
between the heads of the company 
and districts where sales difficulties 
have arisen. It also has used the 
planes in contacting prospects 
widely separated and distant from 
the home office, in such territories 
as Arizona, Nevada and Utah. In 
this way, one man has been able 
to make calls on all possible pros- 
pects in three States in less time 
than it would take to contact half 
of the outlying prospects in one 
State. 

“I believe that our experience 
has been profitable and has proved 
to’: the company the necessity of 
airplanes in our business. They 
have become a fixed part of the 
contact structure of the organiza- 
tion, and while the aviation depart- 
ment has expanded and progressed, 
every step in advancement has 
simply been of necessity, and with 
each step new demands have come. 
Thesé new.demands have continu- 
ously kept our aviation equipment 
inadequate, and some of the men 
who have given our aviation activ- 
ity their attention believe that we 
will probably have efficient use for 
twenty-five to thirty planes in the 
next five years.” 


Advertising Value 


(2) A supplementary return 
from the use of the airplane in 
carrying personnel is institutional 
advertising and publicity. 

“By placing the name of our 
product entirely across the lower 
side of one wing, as well as on the 
fuselage, we estimated ‘the adver- 
tising value probably would pay 
the cost of trafisportation,” says 
one executive. “In flying over 
smaller towns and cities, I fly low 
enough so that the marking on our 
plane is clearly visible. In doing 
so we have our friends call up and 
tell us that they saw us flying 
over, asking -why. we did not stop 
and give them a hop.” 

The secretary of G«.R. Wal- 
green, president of. the Walgreen 
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“W hoa, Nellie!” 


Alright! Go right ahead 
and laugh at this picture of 
“Nellie and -the one-hoss 


' shay!” But don’t forget they 


were quite the thing in their 
day. 

How times (and ideas) 
have changed! Not so long 
ago many executives regarded 
letterheads as an unavoidable 
expense, and as a commodity 
that should be bought as 
cheaply as possible. 

Today, every thinking ex- 
ecutive realizes that his let- 
terhead photographs him to 
his prospects, and that it is 
either speaking for him—or 
against him, depending on 
how well it is designed and 
executed. 

Is your letterhead all that 
it should be? Let us send you 
some Monroe Letterheads as 
standards of comparison. 
Our new portfolio is free to 
interested executives. Re- 
quest it today. (Please ad- 


dress office nearest you.) 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1010 Green Ave. 167 No. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 
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College Trade 


Getting college trade is mainly 
a matter of knowing how. To 
make the college man buy, 
ou must have an intimate 
nowledge of the peculiar 
buying habits that influence 
him. 

Getting the right college town 
dealer to push your product is a 
matter of going about the job in 
the right way. To make the dealer 
your friend your sales force must 
understand the exact relation be- 
tween the dealer and the students. 


The right product pushed by 
the right college town dealers 
soon spreads from campus to 
campus from college town to the 
town without a college. 


A college town campaign prop- 
erly handled is a step in estab- 
lishing a national market. But the 
step must be taken correctly. 


Your product must be right, 
your dealers must be right, you 
must know which are the colleges 
that have spreading power. 

If you want college trade tell us. 

If you are now operating in 
colleges and would like to discuss 
helps for your sales force that will 
strengthen your dealer position, 
get in touch with us. 


A talk involving no obligation 
will probably benefit both of us. 


Ask us anything 

you want to know 

about the college 
trade 


Collegiate Special Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


503 Fifth Avenue, New York 
612 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











Drug Stores, who bought a 
plane a year ago more as a per- 
sonal whim than in expectation of 
receiving commercial benefits, re- 
ports that “the advertising benefits 
received were considerably greater 
than were expected.” 

Generally, however, the consensus 
of opinion is that the airplane no 
longer causes enough comment to 
bring returns as a purely pub- 
licity medium. Except in cases 
where a very special event is made 
of the flight, such advertising is 
mainly institutional. 

Thus far, this article has given 
a bird’s-eye view of the many ways 
in which business over the United 
States is using the airplane for a 
variety of purposes, with special 
stress on the airplane as a proht- 
able means for transporting per- 
sonnel whose time is of value. In 
a second article, the subject of ad- 
vertising—which was just touched 
on here—will be developed, with 
examples of how far-seeing com- 
panies with planes are changing 
stunt air publicity into continuous 
campaigns for the creation of 
good-will, how they are using the 
airplane in everyday merchandis- 
ing, and how they are employing 
this fastest form of transportation 
to reduce drastically the months 
ordinarily needed to co-ordinate 
nation-wide merchandising plans 
with national. advertising. 

(To be continued) 


W. C. Nichols with 
“Chain Store Manager” 


W. C. Nichols, for the last six years 
advertising manager of James S. Kirk 
& Company, Chicago, and previously, 
for three years, with the odes depart 
ment of that organization, is now West- 
ern manager, at Chicago, of Chain 
Store Manager and other publications 
of the HH. Dolentt Publishing Com- 
pany, Los A 

He -succeeds ag ~ lk M, Bissell, who 
is now in charge of promotion for the 
Lestico coat rea: with offices at 
New York. 


Fairy Brassiere Account to 
Howland Agency 


The Fairy Brassiere Company 
York, manufacturer of “Bust 
girdles, brassieres and corselets, 
ag he advertising account with the 

S. Howland Aarertens Agency, 
Inc., of that ¢ pers and 
business papers will be i 
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Vhe First Trade Journal of Boats and Motors 





is now, by purchase 


dn troing Cloud Publication 


Effective immediately 
it will be published 
from the offices of The 
[rving-Cloud Publishing 
Co.,on the 17# floor 
of Me Tribune Tower 

Chicago 


Mz-James CO Peaslee 


“will continue to 
be its Editor 


orefers 
“The Irving-Cloud Publications are- 
Jobber Topics, ‘The Super Service Station, 
Boating Business, Motor Maintenance 


Motor Maintenance Data Book and 
Flat-Rate Manual. 
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President Oe Pend 
ress 
Hoover and dispatch from 


Publicity Washington, pub- 
licity seekers will find it very diffi- 
cult henceforth to operate in. the 
White House. “President Hoover,” 
says the dispatch, “has declared 
emphatically to his aids at the ex- 
ecutive offices that callers whose 
only mission is the advancement of 
a personal hobby or enterprise are 
to be sidetracked to the ‘proper 
department.’ ” 

Printers’ INK on several oc- 
casions has described the lengths 
to which publicity seekers will go 
to get presidential endorsement tor 
their pet projects or products. 
President Coolidge did all in his 
power to discourage this breed and 
now President Hoover has taken 
the same stand. 

Tt will be a pleasant Sunday 
when we are able to pick up the 








According to a 
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rotogravure section of.our favorite 
newspaper with an assurance that 
we shall not see the representatives 
of the Amalgamated Producers 
Association or the executives of 
the great Trippit Industry smiling 
owlishly as they group themselves 
around the patient but plainly un- 
enthusiastic President. It will be 
an equally happy day when we do 
not read a red-hot publicity dis- 
patch commencing, “According tw 
a program outlined to President 
Hoover at the White House this 
morning—” 

Unless our memory is growing 
shaky we seem to recall that on 
occasion certain advertising men, 
for no apparent reason, have used 
the Chief Executive as a spring- 
board to the headlines. It is, there- 
fore, with some trepidation that 
we make the recommendation that 
advertising men take the lead in a 
movement to help the President in 
his. battle against the publicity 
boys. Our chief hope comes from 
our realization that advertising 
men instinctively shrink from any 
crude or unethical methods of get- 
ting unwarranted publicity. Or 
do they? 


Let States There has been 
Stick to ‘alk im Indiana, 


recently, that the 
Government State ought to go 
into the cement business. Citizens 
think that they ought to get their 
cement cheaper and there are al- 
ways plenty of people to suggest 
State operation of a factory. But 
it would seem a good thing for the 
State to stay away from the mak- 
ing of pickles, cement, automobiles 
or any other product. The busi- 
ness of a State is to govern. 
Whenever a State goes into busi- 
ness it is likely to mean that a 
deficit has to be made up by the 
tax payers. The experiences of 
Michigan and South , both 
of which are paying money now 
to pay for their experiments in 
business, should be enough to make 
Indiana hesitate. 

According to a recent report by 
Governor Fred Green of Michigan, 
the tax payers have had to pay a 
bill of $751,453.73 for .a gp 
plant which -began-.operations i 
1923. The concern searted to ie 
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money almost from the day it 
opened, until the time when Gov- 
ernor Green declared that: “No 
private concern. would buy this 
plant with the idea of operating 
it.” When a State enters business 
it does not seem to apply to it the 
same zeal and sales, manufactur- 
ing, and merchandising economy 
which the owners of private busi- 
ness, Out to make a profit, give to 
their business. . There is a ten- 
dency to let the plant run itselfi— 
and too often that means that the 
plant runs itself into a hole from 
which the tax payers have to pull 
it, eventually, with taxes. 

Let the State stick to Govern- 
ment and individuals to business 
and the State will then find that it 
has more taxable income and less 
deficits to meet. 

Why Pic. “I wish,” says 

aD ee Fied. Voiland, 
Topeka, Kans., 

Newspaper? ciothier and a 
former president of the National 
Retail Clothiers’ Association, in an 
interview with The Merchants’ 
“that the 


Journal; of his town, 
newspapers would thoroughly air 
the fallacy of volume buying, so- 
called, as practiced by the chains.” 

Mr. Voiland insists that selling 


power is the force that really 
counts in retailing; and he is en- 
tirely right. “Our tremendous 
buying: resources” and similar ex- 
pressions, while of pleasant sound, 
may not be particularly accurate as 
advertising material; at best they 
tell only part of the truth. 

But why should the consumer be 
concerned as.to the reasons for 
the chain’s ability to give him 
values? Whether this is due to 
volume buying, forceful selling or 
both, it-is all the same to him. If 
a man can save 50 cents by buying 
a shirt from a Penney store, he 
isn’t going to ‘pay an “independent” 
retailer a half dollar more for a 
similar. shirt just because a news- 
paper may assure him Mr. Penney 
was spoofing him when he ascribed 
buying. power-as the reason for the 
value—that it. was really selling 
power. 

And, while we are about it, why 
expect the newspaper’ to carry. on 
propaganda - against. thé alleged 
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sins of the chains which are not 
sins at all? To criticize or “ex- 
pose” the advertising of the chains 
—if the advertising is truthful— 
would be fully as unjust as similar 
action directed against any other 
legitimate merchandiser. It would 
be an altogether useless proceeding, 
anyway, because its effect on the 
consumer would be exactly nil— 
unless, indeed, it might cause him 
to favor the chains. 

There is another side to it, also. 
Chain-store advertising is just as 
profitable to the newspaper as any 
other kind. Why should a pub- 
lisher take sides in a competitive 
fight of one good customer against 
another—granting, of course, that 
each is proceeding decently and 
honestly? Why should he criticize 
or analyze, on a purely technical 
merchandising basis, the advertis- 
ing of one customer just because 
another customer fancied—or even 
knew—he was losing business as a 
result? 

Why, in short, pick on the news- 
paper because of an economic con- 
dition for which it is not in the 
slightest degree responsible? 

If the independent retailer cannot 
match values with the chains, then, 
to lapse into the vernacular, he 
is simply out of luck. If it is sell- 
ing rather than buying that makes 
these values possible, then what is 
to prevent the retailer from having 
them? Nothing, as a matter of 
fact; efficient selling methods are 
or can be known to all, and the 
chains have no patent on them. 

If manufacturers’ and wholesal- 
ers’ service departments would do 
some plain talking along this line 
to the dealer the result, we believe, 
would be helpful to business in 
general—and most of all to the 
dealer himself. 


The 


This is the season 
Retailer when the thrifty 
consumer rises 
Revolts early and battles 
his. way through the heat and the 
humidity in order to buy fretfully 
something _ for ; that was 
marked: down from $7.50 and is 
worth, at an optimistic estimate, at 
least $3.75. In other words the 
August sales are upon us. 
August. has become the month 
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of vacations and sales. The Aug- 
ust Fur Sale and the August 
Furniture Sale have become retail 
fixtures. There is scarcely a re- 
tail clothing store in the country 
which does not use this month for 
the clearance of left-over summer 
merchandise. Theoretically this 
should be a month of rejoicing for 
the consumer and happiness for 
the retailer. Actually the con- 
sumer frequently gets stuck and 
the retailer, even if he is not en- 
tirely averse to the sticking proc- 
ess, is far from joyful. 

The August Sale has become the 
curse of at least two industries, fur 
and furniture. Originally it was a 
legitimate enough sale at which 
the retailer cleared out left-over 
merchandise in order to make 
room for new styles. Today in 
both the fur and furniture indus- 
tries the making of sale merchan- 
dise has become a thriving practice. 

There are, however, signs of re- 
volt. For several years leaders in 
the furniture industry have béen 
fighting the sale idea and they have 
been joined by leaders in the fur 
industry. Recently a number of 
retailers have taken their story to 
the public through advertising. 

New York newspapers for the 
last Sunday in July carried at least 
two significant advertisements. 
Macy’s, a department store which 
has never been backward in avail- 
ing itself of the advantages of 
sales, used considerable space to 
tell the consumer quite frankly 
that August Fur Sales are, in 
many instances, not sales at all. 
C. C. Shayne & Company, furriers, 
repeated an advertisement which 
they published last year, in which 
they lay down a definite policy 
against sales. These advertise- 
ments, almost entirely surrounded 
by bargain fur offerings, succeeded 
in doing a great deal of deflating 
of extravagant claims. In’ the 
daily papers Wise Shoes, Inc. a 
chain Of shoe stores, devoted its 
advertising message to telling the 
consumer that “ 
$10” does not always mean what 
it says. In other cities similar ad- 
vertisements have appeared. 

All of this is a healthy sign of 
a revolt that should work much 
good for both retailer and con- 
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sumer. Probably a large per- 
centage of the sales conducted by 
ethical retailers are what thcy 
purport to be, clearances of leit- 
over merchandise. The ethical re- 
tailer, however, knows that he 
numbers among his customers a 
considerable body who will buy 
only during the clearance season. 
This is a condition which he would 
like to correct. The canny con- 
sumer is beginning to realize that 
bargains are not necessarily bar- 
gains. 

If leaders in the fur and furni- 
ture industries can get any con- 
siderable body of opinion behind 
them and will take to heart the 
examples offered them by those 
retailers who are telling their 
story to the consumer by advertis- 
ing, they will rid themselves of an 
unhealthy practice and offer en- 
couragement to other industries 
which are beginning to feel the 
evils of August sales. 


Young & McCallister and 
Southwest Lithograph Merge 


Young & McCallister, Inc., Los Angeles 
producer of direct advertising has be- 
come affiliated with the Southwest Litho- 


aph Com of that city. 
Teme £ McCallister, Inc., in the 
Seuss bo is to be known as Young & Mc- 
Callister and amg While the con- 
cerns will mv operate in “has 
respective — esmeany as 
aay my te be known 


+ ag Pacife Western y Ltd. 

Carl Heintz, = of 
Young & McCallister, also sec- 
retary-treasurer of the holding com- 
pany and vice-president of the litho 
graph concern. A. B. McCallister, head 
= joes McCallister, is ~~ 
o ding company - 
comes a director of eore or- 


a Harry R. head of a 


ith the ‘eiding a 

tof ¥ Yeon 4, McCallister 
MeCatiner 
this year the South- 


Company consolidated 
with ae Sa Engdahl, Inc. 


- 5 
and =o ¥ e 
year ‘oung 
merged with Heintz, Robertson 
and in March of 


“Parade” Starts Publication 
Parade = aed y may ae a new monthly 


prey my Ser netted: gubtiention 
vou ay an issue. It 
is published by the Dit *Publishin: 


Company and will be devoted to activi 
ties of 


of advertising. 
and David Ben Lax is art director. 
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Newell-Emmett Company * 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 347TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


Cunts 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose- Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 





**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























Advertising Club News 


Legislature to Curb 
“Fly by Night” Auto Clubs 


Governor Young of California has 
signed a bill, which, it is believed, will 
end the irresponsible type of automobile 
service club promoted and operated for 
private profit. The Better Business Bu- 
reau of San Francisco and other or- 
ganizations have been waging a battle 
against this type of club for some time. 

The bill provides that all such ser- 
vice clubs must obtain from the State 
Insurance Department a license to do 
business. Salesmen also must be licensed 
and a bond of $100,000 must be posted 
with the State to guarantee the service 
which the club contracts to render to 
its members. A license will be granted 
only where such an enterprise has suffi- 
cient cap'tal to insure its continued 
operation. 

For a number of years complaints 
have been received stating that sales- 
men from these so-called automobile 
clubs represented that members would 
receive full coverage insurance in addi- 
tion to free towing, free mechanical 
service, a discount on tires, accessories, 
gasoline, free legal service, road maps, 
touring information, etc., in exchange 
for a membership fee ranging from 
$27.50 to $29.50 for a period of two 
years. Later the complainants found 
that they did not get full coverage in- 
surance, in some cases only after they 
had an accident and found it necessary 
to pay all claims and damages per- 
sonally. 

Some of these organizations put out 
a large number of salesmen, and after 
selling memberships, quietly passed out 
of existence. Without proper regulation, 
there was nothing to prevent any group 
of men, without capital or siness 
ability, from starting an automobile 
club and then proceeding to sell mem- 
berships. 

* * * 


E. C. Hastings, Editor, 
“Dry Goods Economist” 


Cc ~ ay | has been ap- 
pointed wt of the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist, succeed ing tg F. Roberts, 
resigned. Mr. Hastings has been asso- 
ciated with the United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., for a number of years, 
serving as managing editor the 
Economist from 1920 to 1925, Later 
he withdrew to manage a chain of re- 
tail stores, but for the last two years 
he has been with the Hart Publications 
with which he will continue his connec- 
tion as managing director. 

FO 


Head Dayton Club Committees 


The following committee chairmen 
have been appointed by the Dayton, 
Ohio, Advertising Club: 

Wagenseil ; pouss Franklin Dunlap; 
membership, D . Ww. cwreet fellowship, 

W. Kling; publicity, E. Ww. Keever; 
ean public relations, R. E. Shetter. 


Ernest 
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United Business Publishers 
Hold Golf Tournament 


Both low gross and low net honors 

went to L. M. Stoddard, of the Belding 

Co., Fe AS: recent tourna- 

U. Club, played over 

the course of ay “sheleer Rock Country 

Club, Roslyn, N. Y. Mr. Stoddard 
carded 84 gross and 70 net. 

The. U. B. P. Club is made up of 
executives of the United Business Pub- 
lishers, Inc., New York. This was the 
second tournament of the season. 

Prize winners in the foursome play 
were W. A. Barber, Lee, Higginson & 
Co.; A. C. Pearson, chairman of the 
board of the United Business Publish- 
ers, Inc.; E. B. Terhune, president, 
Boot and Shoe Recorder; Walter Lamp); 
A. P. Holmes; L. M. § d; B. B 
Allen, Gaede Silk Dyeing Co.; C. J. 
Potter, Dry Goods ag Arthur 
Dix, The Iron Age; W. Henness», 
United Business ‘iplsher: “Inc.; 
Hottenstein, Sanitary & Heating abe 
c. D. rver, Dry Goods Economist : 
P. M. Fahrendorf, Jewelers’ Circular, 
and H. B. Holtz, Dry Goods Economist. 


* * * 


Club Forms Commission to Pass 
on Irregular Mediums 


An advertising commission, to pass 
on the merits of various forms of ad 
vertising submitted to merchants of its 
city, has been appointed by the Adver- 
tising Club of Jacksonville. The plan, 
as outlined by the commission, is that 
the various projects which come to the 
attention of club members are to be re- 
ferred to the commission through the 
club president. 

fter a thorough investigation, from 
the standpoint of advertising value, a 
decision is made either approving or re- 
jecting the project. If approved, the 
elub will give the publisher or promoter 
a letter _— that the plan has been 
approved as a legitimate and worth-while 
project. The commission will also oper 
ate as a Better Business reau in 
watching for fraudulent or misleading 
advertising. 


* * * 


Heads Detroit Women’s Club 


A M. Rose, of the Union Trust 

pany, Detroit, has been elected 

pre resident of the Women’s Advertising 
lub of that city. 


New Account for Auspitz-Lee- 
Harvey 


The Fidler-Laser Company, 
manufacturer of Sani-Tuck 
lets, has appointed mapa 2, 


Chicago advertising agency, to ; 
etveticheg account. Women’s magazine 
and business publications will be 


Chicago, 
Cover- 
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Cleveland “News” Appoints 
B. C. Anderson-Smith 


B. C. Anderson-Smith, formerly of 
the Ludlow Typograph Company and 
the New Orleans IJtem-Tribune, has 
been appointed to the national adver- 
tising staff of the Cleveland News. He 
will contact automotive accounts. 

Mr. Anderson-Smith at one time was 
with r | me eng Com- 
pany, les. He also ‘was for- 
merly ‘Philede phia manager of the 
Portage Rubber Company, Akron, and 
on another occasion he did_ special 
merchandising work for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company in Florida. 


Changes on “American 
Farming” 


Joseph C. Hyatt, for the last ten years 
national advertising manager of Amer- 
ican Farming and Agricultural Leaders’ 
Digest, both of Chicago, and Harold A. 
Patterson, for the last ‘six years West- 
ern advertising manager of the same 
publications, have resign 

Ernest G. Aldrich, for the last year 
advertising manager of the Rehable 
Poultry Journal, Dayton, Ohio, succeeds 
Me yatt. For nine years Mr. Aldrich 
was with the American Poultry Journal, 
Chicago, and, at one time was with 
Better Farming. 


New Account for 
Paschall, Harris & Paschall 


The Wilson & Bennett Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of steel drums and _ containers for 
paints and other similar liquids, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Paschall, Harris & Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. 

, = papers and direct mail will 
ye U 


Elects James H. McGraw, Jr., 
a. Director 


James H. McGraw, Jr., of the Me- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, New 
York, has been elected a director of 
the Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York. 


“Boating 


Irving-Cloud Buys 

Business” 

The Irving-Cloud Publications have 

purchased Boating Business which will 

hereafter be published from the Irving- 

Cloud headquarters at Chicago. James 
W. Peaslee will continue as editor. 


Pittsburgh Agency Joins 
Lynn Ellis Group 


Smith, Schreiner & Smith eee Br 
has joined the Lynn Ellis llis Group gf 
vertising = Sraith 
presidest, will) act 
resentative, 


“as oy aa de - rep- 
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Has “Gone Forward” 
Gone Backward? 


Henry Pautson & Company 
Curcaco, Juty 29, 1929: 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

There is a great deal of comment 
these days. on the old forms in letter 
writing. Some of these criticisms are 
well taken, for many of these words 
have no purpose and are quite mean- 
ingless. 

Are there not some of these forms, 
however, that even though they are 
forms should not be entirely disre- 
garded? For imstance, “Thank you, 
Mr. Brown, for your order of the 7th, 
which has ‘gone forward,’ promptly.” 
Does snot this expression, “gone for- 
ward,” fu you a mental picture, a 
vision of promptness and good service 
on this particular order that the re- 
cipient is glad to see? 

Henry Pavtson. 


E; H. Baker, Chairman, Cleve- 
land “Plain Dealer” 


Elbert H. Baker has relinquished his 
— as president of the Cleveland 

lain Dealer and has accepted the posi- 
tion of chairman of the board. This 
change was made on July 25, the sev- 
enty-fifth birthday of Mr. Baker, who 
does not retire, but, in his new posi- 
tion, will continue his interest in the 


paper.. 

BP. Bole, an attorney and one of 
the trustees of the estate of the late 
Liberty E. Holden; founder of the 
Plain Dealer, becomes the new president. 
George M. Rogers, general manager, 
has been given the title of vice-president 
and general manager. 


Van Allen Agency to Direct 
Newspaper Campaign 

The Standard Drug & Sales Company, 
Inc., Philadelphia, has appointed the 
Van Allen Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. An advertising operenenes of 
$300,000 has been made for the ensuin 
year. Newspapers in the New England, 
Eastern, Southern and Middle Western 
States will be used 


S. Roland Hall Joins. Charis 


Corporation 

S. Roland Hall has given up his 
agency business at Easton, Pa., to join 
the Charis Corporation, Allentown, b . 
manufacturer of foundation rments, 
as general sales manager. Mr. Hall, for 
a time, handled the advertising account 
of the Charis company. 


L. B. Colby with Doremus 
Lester B. Colby, recentl peatety 
director for the Yiinois Chambe ber < 
Chicaue Tribune, has joined the Chi Chicees 
1 0 rt nad as oi 
office wt Dorem of Dorem a dé 


m » Inc., ad- 
vertising aency. + 
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AUGUST MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 


Pages Lines 
The Spur (2 issues) 78,405 


House & Garden 
Country Life 
Town & Country (2 issues) 89 
Nation’s Business 

Arts & Decoration 

Forbes (2 July 


68,133 
62,030 
60,267 
44,550 
44,478 
issues). . 36,532 


House Beautiful 36,521 


American Home 3 
The Sportsman 3 
Vanity Fair 3 


6,354 
5,708 
5,158 


Cosmopolitan 31,977 
American 30,191 
Popular Mechanics 28,112 


Review of Reviews 


24,595 


Red 24,333 


World’s Work 


Magazine of Wall Street 


24,233 


(2 July issues) 21,307 


Popular Science Monthly. . 
1 
Field & Stream 1 
Harpers Magazine 1 
American Golfer 1 
Magazine of Business 1 
Motion Picture Magazine. . 1 
World Traveler 1 
International Studio 1 
Better Homes & Gardens. . 1 
Country Club Magazine... 1 
Theatre 1 
Physical 1 
American Boy 1 
Forum 1 
Atlantic Monthly 1 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 26 1 
Motion Picture Classic... 1 
1 
1 
Psychology 1 
True Romances........... 1 
National Sportsman 1 
True Confessions 
Dream World 
True Detective Mysteries. . 
Elks Magazine 
Ne f 


rience & Invention 
scientific American 
pen Road for Boys 
American Motorist 

Hunting & Fishing 
Radio News 


20,500 


8,565 
8,304 
8,172 
7,778 
7,454 
6,740 
6,464 
6,149 
5,443 
4,444 
4,192 
3,520 
2,555 
1,780 
1,681 
1,071 
0,609 
0,554 
0,462 
0,413 
0,297 
0,204 
9,653 
8,980 
8,961 
8,816 
8,735 
8,502 
8,169 
7,938 
7,282 
7,280 
6,924 
6,861 
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New! 
Important! 


Industrial 
Location Service 


The immediate success of 
the Executive Personnel Ser- 
vice definitely established the 
value of FORBES as a 
medium for specialized ex- 
ecutive contact. 


FORBES is now ready to 
render another specialized 
service and has founded a 
department of Industrial Lo- 
cation Service. 


Mr. R. S. Harnsberger, for 
over twelve years a well- 
known, successful specialist 
in Industrial Real Estate, 
joins FORBES as director of 
Industrial Location Service. 


The director is prepared to 
give any confidential help of 
a plant location nature where 
the identity of the principal 
is not to be divulged during 
preliminary negotiations. The 
service is intended also to 
assist brokers with similar 
problems. 


We are not entering the real 
estate brokerage field but 
will give a plus service to 


advertisers of Industrial 


Real Estate. 


Further information on re- 
quest. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
B. C. Forbes, Editor 
Walter Drey, Advg. Director 


120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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‘*DARENTS 


offers to advertisers 
1. A circulation well in ex- 


cess of 100,000 exclu- 
sively among mothers 
and fathers. 

An editorial background 
into which advertise- 
ments fit ideally. 

. Unusual interest and 
reader confidence in 
articles: and advertise- 
ments. 

. The influence of léad- 
ers of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Child 
Study Groups, Mothers’ 
Clubs, etc., on the. buy- 
ing habits of the other 
members. 

. Wide discussion ‘of its 
afticles. and advertised 
products at Parent- 
Group meetings. 

. Identification of prod- 
ucts with: best scientific 
child rearing and home 
management. 

. A Seal of Approval 
with twice the usual 
meaning. 

. A’ News Bulletin for 
Buyers—a valuable 
merchandising help. 

. A Service. Bulletin. for 
Parent-Group Leaders 
for the distribution of 
advertisers’ booklets. 


Ask for our 
"*Folder of Facts” 


255 Fourth Ave., New York 





Sunset 
Asia 


Screenland 
Picture Play 
Forest & Stream 
American Mercury 


' Youth’s Companion. ..«.... . 
American. Legion. Monthly. 13 


Association Men 
Extension Mag 
Munsey Combination 
Newsstand Group 
National Republic 
Nature Magazine 





Street & Smith .Combination~11 
The Rotarian 


| Ladies’ Home Journal.... 75 


Woman’s Home Companion 63 


Pictorial 


| True Story 
| Delineator 
| Photoplay 

| Holland’s 


Modern Priscilla 


' *The Parents’ Magazine. ., 


Household Magazine 
Farmer’s Wife..... 


| Woman’s World 


People’s Popular Monthly. 
Needlecraft 
American Girl 
tFashionable Dress,..,..,,- 
Junior Home Magazine.... 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 14 
People’s Home Journal.... 
Child Life 
John Martin’s Book, 
Child’s Magazine 
*Formerly Children, _ The 
Magazine. 
TtSmaller page size. 
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Lines 
6,502 
6,480 
6,292 


Lines 
114,513 
$6,393 
$1,020 
42,747 
42,308 
32,266 
27,476 
23,766 
23,708 
21,868 
15,187 
13,430 
12,784 
10,067 
8,853 
8,216 
7,858 
6,534 
6,174 
5,793 
3,848 
4,478 
3,082 
3,012 
2,847 


2,342 


Parents’ 


CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(July Issues) 


MacLean’s’ (2 “issues) 
Can. Homes'& Gardens.. 68 


Lines 
46,009 
42,701 
42,421 


¢ 
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66 
We are seven” 


Sh! Or brother’ll hear. “And 
it’s his party today. His seventh 
birthday. 

For events like 'this—Jell-O, 
naturally! That delicious dessert 
whose very advertising rounds 
children’s mouths to ‘‘oh’s.” 

For years Jell-O’s fascinating 
pages in color have appeared in 
CHILD LIFE. Created byYoung 
and Rubicam for the Postum 
Company. They reach a made- 
to-order market. 

200,000 families with children! 
Intelligent, cultured families. In- 
terested _in everything in which 
the children are inte . Glad 
to pay the 35 cents a copy for 
this magazine. 

‘Does it pull?’’. If keyed 
coupon returns mean anything it 


does! 


Mothers’ a ay for .the 
Jello-O recipe booklet pile up 
steadily. 


This is just one instance, typical 
of the success of the many prod- 
ucts advertised in CHILD LIFE. 
Wheatena, Cream of Wheat, 
Quaker Oats, for example. Baby 
Ruth Candy,. Horlick’s Malted 
Milk, Postum. Fels-Naptha, Col- 

te’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 

rer Rabbit Molasses, Royal 
Baking Powder, Add-a-pearl. 
Santa Fe, Northern Pacific — 
and scores of others. 


Your agency can tell you more 
—why any product that appeals 
to families finds unusual, quick 
response here. Or write direct— 
to 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


CHILD LIFE 


Ranp’* M¢CNatiy & Company 
Publishers 
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Pages Lines - Pages Lines 

Canadian Home Journal.. 44 30,498 American Weekly... .: 10,640 
Western Hothe Monthly;: 39- -27,265 Liberty 7,382 
The Chatelaine 15,951, . Life Be 4,544 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 25 10,597 Judge } 2,880 
: The_ Nation 2,890 

JULY WEEKLIES . Christian Herald 2,535 

Li Churchman . 1,385 
44,692 New Republic 761 


485 


July 1-7 Pages 
Saturday Evening Post. 66 
i 24 16,477 
15,239 July 29-31 J Lines 

14,885 Time : 11,804 

i 13,285 The Nation . 2,100 
Literary Digest 12,359 Outlook 1,603 
Liberty 9,420 New Republic 1,196 


Life 4,503 
Ba ‘ Totals, for July Pages = Lines 
Christian Herald 2,840 Saturday Evening Post..351 238,765 


2,678 Collier’s 65,53 
The Nation 2,200 pn 


Out! 2,007 
ook 63,136 


Churchman 1,032 : 
, ’ Literary Digest 54,189 
New Republic 761 American Weekly 46,745 
. Liberty 34,230 
July 6-16 : Lines Life 20,481 
Saturday Evening Post.. 64,634 - 
17,394 apes 
15,707 pee 
Literary Digest 2 15,161 pe 
Time 14,562 — 
American Weekly 13,124 oo 
Liberty 9,438 AS4 
Life 7,836 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. 
Christian Herald 2,944 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Judge 2,746 FICATIONS 
The Nation 2,500 


Outlook 1,911 Lines 
Churchman 1,903 . Vogue (3 issues) 114,513 


New Republic 1,259 The Spur. (2 issues).. 78,405 
House & Garden 68,133 
Country Life 62,030 
Town & Country (2 is.) 89 60,267 
Harper’s Bazar 56,393 


July 15-21 Lines 
Saturday Evening Post..104 71,058 


New Yorker 19,295 
Collier’s 14,787 - Ladies’ Home Journal. 75 51,020 


Literary Digest 14,553 - MacLean’s (2 July is.) 66  46,0.9 
Time 13,943 . Nation’s Business 44,550 
American Weekly 8,096 . Arts & Decoration 44,478 
Liberty 7,990 . Woman’s Home Comp.. 63 42,747 
Christian Herald 4,390 - Can. Ho. & Gar. (July) 68 42,701 
Life 3,598 . Mayfair (July) 42,421 
Judge 3,101 . Good Housekeeping.... 99 42,308 
The Nation 2,900 . Forbes (2 July issues). 80 36,532 
New Republic 1,477 - House Beautiful 36,521 
Outlook 1,321 . American Home 36,354 
Churchman 1,179 . The Sportsman 35,708 
. Vanity Fair 35,158 

July 22-28 Lines - McCall’s 32,266 
Saturday Evening Post.. 86 58,381 . Cosmopolitan 31,977 
16,873 . Can. Ho, Jour. (July). 44 30,498 

12,895 . American 30,191 

12,116 . Popular Mechanics ... 28,112 

10,893 . Pictorial Review 27,476 
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wi Criterion! 


»\ The criterion of worth of any 


publication is the character of 
its advertisers. 


Foremost among products ad- 
vertised in juvenile publica- 
tions is the Daisy Air Rifle— 
users of large space in The 
Open Road for Boys. We are 
proud of the Daisy account. 


Among other important ac- 
counts using The Open 
Road for Boys are such as 
Remington, Winchester, 
Western Cartridge, Smith Bros. 
Cough Drops, Corona Typewrit- 
ers, Wrigley, Shinola, Hood Rub- 
ber, Goodrich, Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe, Carter Pens, etc. 
A completely changed situation among boys’ magazines makes 
it vitally imperative that any advertiser using any boys’ maga- 
zine use major schedule in The Open Road for Boys. 


It is the new day medium in this field, fastest growing, sweep- 
ing forward. 


In Advertising There Is No Substitute for Good Results 


+ OPEN 


E OAD’ a BOYS 


WAGAZINE 
L.S.GLEASON Advertisine~ “ee. 
130 Newbury St. Bostén, Mass. 
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FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF AUGUST ADVERTISING 


House & Garden 

Town & Country (2 issues) 

Country — Life 

Moci.een’s (2 July issues) 
& Decorat 


House scantifel 
Vanity Fair 
hamprides (2 my issues) 


Cosmo 
: ular ae Mechanics 


pelt ey Home 
Magazine of Business 


Popular Science Monthly. . 
World’s Work 

Physical. Culture 

Review of Reviews 
Motion Picture gps. 
Atlantic Monthly : 
American Boy 

True Romances 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Theatre 

Outdoor Life & Recreation 
Scribner’s 

International Studio 
National Sportsman ... 
Science & Invention 
Boys’ i 

Sunset 

Scientific American 
Forest & Stream 

Munsey Combination 

St. Nicholas 


*Smaller Page Size. 
tLarger Page Size. 


Mp wh (3 issues 
Heme Rectass 


Harper’s Bazar 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion 
McCall’s 
Pictorial Review 
Delineator 
True Story 
Photoplay .. 

odern Priscilla 
People’s Home Journal 
Woman’s Worl 
People’s | omed Monthly 
Needlecraft 
American Girl 


tTwo Issues. 

* Smaller Page Size. 
Saturday Evening Post .. 
Libert 
New 
ror A Digest 
Collier 


Ai 
Time 





Life 
cl 
tlook 


tFive Issues. 
Smaller Page Size. 
Grand Totals 


WEEEET. ¢ (4 


1, 262 


* 1927 
63,536 


1,144 


1926 
Lines 
67,104 
55,647 
47,040 
43,355 
34,650 
38,754 


460 
34:336 
24,44 





891,762 788,617 


WOMEN’S 7 


175,692 
64,141 
49,423 
48,066 
34,030 
31,271 
26,898 
29,413 
22,804 


5,247 


813,324 


82,576 


824,808 


175,268 
62,431 


3,318,511 


348,049 
243,498 
188,815 
178,949 
154,204 
110,664 


19,668 





478,866 445,598 


2 469 
63,691 
47,087 
$52,360 
$29,839 
19,045 
9,745 


$7,327 7,988 


432,116 


uly I 
13 68s “THI, 130 
$95,417 


$70, 034 
$60,651 
$45,622 
$34,419 

24,451 


18,689 


$10,005 
6,268 


469,599 


$300,238 
$87,649 


1,766,179 


whe A ft 
289,76: 





607 ,600 
1,978,228 


566,208 
1,800,423 


684,686 
1,930,126 


631,276 
1,865,683 


2,489,770 
7,574,460) 
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THE BELL SYSTEM IS BUILDING AHEAD OF THE GROWTH OF THE COUNTRY 





This is the telephone’s 


job and goal 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Tue United States is 
developing a new civi- 
lization. The telephone 
is an indispensable element in 
it. The Bell System is building 
ahead of the growth of this 
civilization. In 1929 the tele- 
phone budget for land and 
buildings is $4 million dollars, 
with new buildings rising in 
200 cities. New equipment for 
central offices will cost 142 
millions; exchange lines 120 
millions; toll lines 119 millions. 
The Bell System’s total ex- 
penditure for plant and service 
improvements this year will 
be §§9 million dollars. 


This outlay is required 

because the telephone 

is a universal servant 
of this democracy. Business 
uses it to create more pros- 
perity. Homes use it for 
comfort and protection, for 
keeping friendships alive and 
enriching life. Its general use 
enables each personality to ex- 
tend itself without regard to 
distance. 

The telephone ideal is ‘that 
anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at 
reasonable cost with anyone, 
anywhere else. There is. no 
standingstillin the Bell System. 








Little 


The 


TH scene takes place at the 
Schenectady Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. The time 
is 1901. The principal character is 
Christian Steenstrup, toolmaker, a 
rather young chap. 

On several occasions, Steenstrup 
remarked to those who would lis- 
ten that certain machines in the 
shop could be made to work faster, 
more efficiently, and with less dan- 
ger to the fingers of the operators. 
After a time, he had made some 
such assertion to nearly everyone 
in authority around the shop. The 
various bosses listened and then 
seemed to forget all about it. Ap- 
parently, it did not occur to them 
that a mere shop man could have 
worth-while ideas. 

Eventually, he found a foreman 
who not only listened but who 
asked questions. This foreman got 
proper authorization to put Steen- 
strup’s plan into effect. It was an 
unqualified success. Today, Steen- 
strup is engineer-in-charge of the 
electric refrigeration department 
of General Electric. 

However, what interests the 
Schoolmaster in this story is not 
the perseverance and final success 
of Steenstrup, but the fact that 
from such humble beginnings 
sprouted the Suggestion Commit- 
tee under which General Electric 
pays every year upwards of 
$50,000 to an average of 5,000 of 
its employees who suggest prac- 
ticable improvements. 

These awards run from $5 to 
$500. They have reached as high 
as $1,000. A regular campaign is 
consistently conducted to encour- 
age suggestions. No suggestion is 
ignored. If a suggestion is de- 
cided to be impracticable, the man 
who offered it is told exactly why. 
Should he disagree with the de- 
cision, he receives a hearing. In 
1928, more than 18,000 workers 
handed in suggestions. 


These facts regarding General 
Electric’s suggestion system bring 
to mind something else this com- 
pany is doing which is unique. In 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


co-operation with civic authorities, 
the company is developing certain 
land which it owns as a breeding 
base and game refuge. The com- 
pany is planting grain for food in 
this location and already there are 
large numbers of birds living 
there. It is planned to extend the 
planting until there is sufficient 
food for several thousand birds. 
The area will be held sacred to 
the birds and ample patrols of spe- 
cial police or game guards will 
protect the wild life. 

Sounds odd that a gigantic con- 
cern like G.E. should be looking 
after the safety of birds. But on 
second thought, not so odd at that. 

* 


Ely, Nevada, is a comparatively 
small town located in the heart of 
the desert between Salt Lake and 
San Francisco. It is a considerable 
journey to adjoining towns. For 
this reason, it is a good automobile 
tire location and Richardson & 
Delmore, United States tire deal- 
ers, have built a splendid business 
there. 

One of the interesting plans 
these enterprising dealers have de- 
veloped is a permanent miniature 
display under glass of the neigh- 
boring terrain. This is a moun- 
tainous section and the exhibit 
shows all the peaks, towns and 
highways and the general contour 
of the surrounding country. As 
an additional feature, several 
miniature automobiles have been 
placed in the exhibit. By turning 
an electric switch, these cars are 
made to traverse the highways. 

The Schoolmaster is particularly 
attracted by the idea because it 
indicates some of the practically 
untapped display possibilities of 
roadside filling stations. These 
growing outlets for all types of 
merchandise present a brand new 
problem in display and so far this 
problem has received scarcely any 
attention. 

* * 

Time and time again, the School- 
master has urged the Class to 
study the possibilities of develop- 
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Get definite sales action out of 
consumer interest in your adver- 
tised product oF service by +--+ * 





unmistakably marking for 
each consumer the place 
where he may satisfy his 
impulse to inquire and buy. 

You best accomplish this ideal tie- 
in by featuring your trade name OF 
mark in the electric words of @ 
Flexlume sig®, projecting out from 
and over your dealers’ doors. 

Let us mail details of 4 plan which, 
with Flexlumes at the start, 
enables you to prove the selling value 
of this permanent form of dealer-help. 


FLEXLUME CorPoRATION 
2064 Military Road, Buffalo, N. 


Tuse . 


FLE 
XLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


. . Guass Letrer . . . Exposep LAmp 


. . COMBINATION DESIGNS 
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ing new markets by discovering 
new uses for a product. One of 
the outstanding present-day ex- 
amples of what can be accom- 
plished along this line is furnished 
by the Drackett Chemical Com- 
pany, in its campaign on Drano. 
Drano was introduced solely as 
a product which would clean and 
open sluggish drains. Not long 
ago, however, the company real- 
ized that if the market for Drano 
were to be broadened it would be 
necessary to find new uses. A 
thorough search was started and 
some amazing discoveries made. 
Now a national campaign is being 
run featuring these new uses. 
The latest piece of. copy tells 
how Drano will open and clean the 
small holes in the burners of a gas 
or oil range. The advertisement 
also explains that this product will 
free the heating units of electric 
ranges fromi every trace of grease. 
Other uses that have been featured 
are the use. of Drano to clean 
greasy pans and to shine porcelain, 
tile and enamel. 
*> * os 


J. R. Jones sells Maytag wash- 
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ing machines in Coleman County, 
Texas. One day, while crossing a 
small stream in his car, the auto- 
mobile stuck in the muddy water. 
He had to remove his clothing and 
place it on the bank near the 
water’s edge. The stream was 
swelling rapidly and by the time 
Jones succeeded in freeing his car, 
his clothes had been rapidly 
whirled downstream. 

Attired in his  underclothes, 
Jones drove up the road. Sud- 
denly, he spied one of his prospec- 
tive women customers driving in 
the -opposite direction. Hastil) 
covering himself with a blanket, he 
stopped when the woman hai-ed 
him, engaged her in conversation 
and after a short while got her to 
agree to buy a Maytag. He wrote 
the contract then and there, got it 
signed and disappeared as fast as 
he could 

The Schoolmaster submits that 
as a prize example of a safe con- 
ducted under really extreme handi- 
caps. 

* * + 

This. Maytag incident served to 

bring back to the Schoolmaster’s 








RADIO Advertising 


—a la 
Cartee 


tisin 


PIONEER Broadcasts of 


Broadway Talent 


from ANY Station— 


at ANY Hour— 


Cost Only Station Time! 


For the first time in the history of Radio, PIONEER brin 
programs of Broadway talent on the air from ANY 


exclusive adver- 
tation or Stations 


dvertiser selects—at ANY local hour the Advertiser desires. The Adver- 


tiser has carte blanche in selecting stars, 


orchestras or other talent—and 


Ted Nelson stages the program in his famous, inimitable way. 
A PIONEER Master Record is made through the microphone of the “‘dress 


rehearsal’’—-and then transcribed for the O. K. 
6” discs, each playing 10 to 13 minutes), are 
arked for release at the scheduled hour, to the 


of oe Daeee Record (special 16 
various Stations. 


of the Advertiser. Duplicates 


and fo 


Every PIONEER Program is a perfect human broadcast 


iss pay for the Talent but once; 


15 minutes to % hour or longer. 


Usual 


Agenc 
Commission 


1841 Broadway ~ 


af bh 


the only additional costs are for discs and 

Station Time. The PIONEER Plan makes ‘ “spot” 
of Broadway programs practical, reasonable, checkable. 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies are 
respectfully urged to get details at once. 


or community broadcasting 
Programs run from 


Wire or phone 


T. M. NELSON, President 


PIONEER BROADCAST SERVICE 


Incorporated 
New York City 


Phone: Columbus 1981 
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Break out a pencil ity 
we’re going to pay some 


advertising MAN... 


$250 for a name 


THE PRODUCT; a fine “branded” line of | 
men’s shoes. 


THE PRICE RANGE; $7 to $10 per pair. 


SELLING APPEALS; Style,75 %, comfort, fit 
and quality, 25%. 


THE MARKET; Average cross section of 
discriminating men, willing and able to 
pay a moderately high price for shoes. 


TIME LIMIT; Answers must be mailed by 
August 19th. 


JUDGES: The officers of the 4-A agency that 
handles this account, Sales Manager and 
Advertising Manager of client. 








No trimmings, no rules, no bandwagon 
stuff—just $250 for the best name submit- 
ted. If winning name is submitted by more 
than one person—each gets $250. A hint 
or two—it ought to be a selling name if 
possible—undoubtedly it should suggest 
style and a smart background. It ought to be 
simple. Jot down as many suggestions as 
you like and shoot them in to Box 136, 
Printers’ Ink. We have to keep identities 
hidden for fairly obvious reasons. We'll 
announce the winner in Printers’ Ink. 
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Representation 


Wanted 


Special publisher’s repre- 
sentative required by prom- 
inent New York publisher 
for new group of monthly 
newsstand publications. 
Preferably ‘a national or- 
ganization well established 
and of good _ reputation 
qualified to handle special 
advertising solicitation with 
valuable support and co- 
operation from _ publisher. 
A real opportunity offering 
unusual commissions. Tele- 
phone to Mr. Lucas for ap- 
pointment, Trafalgar 4500. 











MONE 


ON THIS MAN 


HE'S a good copywriter, makes 
distinctive layouts, understands pro- 
duction, circulation promotion, 
merchandising. Net the go-getter 
type, but a quiet, likable chap— 
under 30—with a flair for getting 
things done. Experienced in agency 
work; thorough knowledge of pub- 
lishing. @ Some large advertiser, 
agency or publication can make 
MONEY on this man! @ Minimum 
Salary + osagl — or insurance 





Address ‘ Ss Box 131, Printers’ Ink 
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mind the fact that F. L. Maytag, 
founder of the washing machine 
business which bears his name, 
started his commercial activities 
with $600, all of which he invested 
in the manufacture of a wheat 
bundle band cutter and self feeder 
for threshing machines. This com- 
pany was known as the Maytag 
ow and was organized in 


In 1907, the company developed 
a hand-power washing machine. 
Three years later, a power washer, 
operated by a belt from a gas en- 
gine was perfected. Not until 
1911 was the washer equipped with 
an electric motor. In 1921, the 
Maytag Gyrafoam Washer was de- 
veloped. Production started at 
ten washers a day. Now the fac- 
tory has a capacity of 2,000 ma- 
chines daily. 

. + 

The American Laundry Machin- 
ery Company, in its house maga- 
zine, “The American Outlook,” 
brings out a point regarding win- 
dow displays which the School- 
master must confess he has not 





Sales Promotion 
and 
Merchandising Executive 
Available 


Experience includes: 
Two years as a retailer 
Dealer House Organs 
Salesman House Organs 


Manager of Salesmen and Dis- 


trict Managers 


National Magezine and News- 


paper Advertising 
Direct Mail Advertising 
Copy Writing 
Radio Advertising 
Sales Promotion with Chain 
Stores 


A man who is an experienced 
salesman and who has developed 
and carried through, with the co- 
operation of his sales organization, 
many sales making promotion 
plans. Has changed positions once 
in the past eight years. 

An interview can be arranged at 
your convenience. Address “R,” 
Box 134. Printers’ Ink. 
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given the attention it warrants. 
This is the influence which auto- 
mobiling has, or should have, on 
window display layout. 

The article points out that pos- 
ter panels used to be set up 
parallel to the roadway. Today, 
many are set at an angle which 
permits a full front view as the 
automobilist approaches them. Why 
not use the same idea in window 
displays, and more particularly, in 
the design of the windows them- 
selves, asks the company? In other 
words, why not lay out the dis- 
plays or the windows so that they 
face the automobilist at an angle, 
just as the poster panels do? With 
windows facing in each direction 
the display would be visible to the 
automobilist while approaching the 
store from either direction. 

The Schoolmaster is convinced 
the American Laundry Machinery 
Company has an idea of consider- 
able merit. What manufacturer in 
the general field is going to be the 
first to develop it? 

-.. & 


The other day the Schoolmaster 
visited R. H. Macy & Company to 
see whether he could secure relief 
from the intense heat. He did— 
and his pocketbook was also re- 
lieved of a few dollars. 

Macy’s has installed in its base- 
ment and main floor a cooling sys- 
tem which keeps the temperature 
of those two floors some 10 de- 
grees lower than the outside tem- 
perature. The Schoolmaster un- 
derstands that some fifteen stores 
throughout the country have 
bought similar installations. 

The idea was actually borrowed 
from the motion-picture houses 
which were the first commercial 
organizations catering to the gen- 
eral public to realize the possibili- 


Educational Director 
Available 


r rience in training sales- 
men, by” clase sf clase “and mail, iring, ‘market 
studies, 


ective 
selling, working sien one of world’ ~ = big. 
gest and greatest 4 
association w Re es nee 
coation “Ve Box: Box 137, Printers’ Ink. 
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FALL SPECIAL 


issue of 


THE BILLBOARD 


Issued Sept. 3 
Dated Sept. 7 


Containing the Ninth Annual The- 
atrical Index. The only complete 
story of the 1928-9 Theatrical Sea- 
son. Forty pages. Added to theat- 
rical records wherever kept. 
THRU THE FALL SPECIAL 
YOU REACH THE LARGEST 
POSSIBLE GROUP OF THE- 
ATRE OWNERS AND OPER- 
ATORS AND ALL MEMBERS 
OF THE VAST THEATRICAL 
AND AMUSEMENT WORLD. 


THE BILLBOARD 


Member A. B. C. 
1560 Broadway, New York City 
Cincinnati 


























Worth Trying 


A list of weekly, monthly, and 


quarterly and magazines 
with a lohiund poe of 


1,031,222 


t out the Southern States. 
Listed in Standard Rate and Data 
Service. Rates and sample copies 
furnished promptly. 


Lamar & Whitmore 





810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
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COPY and PLAN MAN 


All around agency service man 
experienced in planning direct 
mail as well as space. Must 
have working knowledge of 
printing and engraving. Sound 
knowledge of merchandising, 
advertising and copy and be 
able to plan lay outs, etc. 
Good opportunity for right 
man. _ Strictly confidential. 
Address “New England,” Box 
139, Printers’ INK. 











Sales Promotion and 
Advertising Manager 


A Baltimore distributor of food 
products operating from New 
York to Florida desires the ser- 
vices of a man experienced in 
Sales Promotion. Only men with 
proven results in this field need 
apply. Advertising experience de- 
sirable, but not essential. Please 
give age and full particulars. 
“W,” Box 138, Printers’ Ink 
Weekly, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














Advertising Man 


Now conducting own business or em- 
ployed by agency may join advertiser 


nization to render 
service to medium- 
=. be Christian, with 
health, energy, enthusiasm. N 
have money other than to finance self 
until on earning basis. Address “T,” 
Box -135,° Printers’ Ink. 


Mailing Lists 
A 


in fem me 





Will help you increase sales 
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ties of overcoming the summer 
slump by making the interior of 
theatres cooler than the outside 
temperature. Now thé department 
stores are trying it out. Some day, 
the Schoolmaster predicts, cooling 
systems in the summer will -be just 
about as common as heating sys- 
tems in the winter. 
* * * 

In line with the discovery, by 
many companies, that they have an 
asset in the public’s interest in their 
common and preferred stocks, the 
General Foods Corporation, which 
is the new name for the Postum 
Company, Inc., has placed the new 
stock ticker symbol GF in its ad- 
vertising. The Schoolmaster be- 
lieves there is a psychological point 
here which other companies will 
do well to recognize, namely, that 
more and more people are taking 
an interest in stocks and that those 
stocks with which they are familiar 
will receive the most attention. By 
putting the ticker symbol before 
the public, General Foods is en- 
couraging the public to take an in- 
terest in the stock and hence in the 
company. 


With Bond Electric 


Marshall Hettrick, formerly publicity 
manager of the Fokker Aircraft) Cor- 

ration, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., has 

ome assistant to the advertising man- 
ager of the Bond Electric Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J 


Appoints Baltimore Agency 


The Chance Marine Construction 
Company, Annapolis, Md., has placed 
its advertising account with the Win 
field D. Davis Advertising Company, 
Baltimore. Yachting magazines and 
direct mail will be used. 








Artists Looking For Advertising Man 
Who Is Looking For Artists 


An organization of five free-lance creative 
artists in a city a few hours’ ride from 
New York wants to make an arrangement 
with advertising ay anywhere to do some 
of his artwork. In business eight years do 

ing artwork for nationally known compa- 
nies. Attractive proposition. Confidential. 

Address “Q,” Box 133, Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75¢c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 
and written. Booklets—broadsides—fold- 
rs. Inquiryinvolvesnoobligation. ’Phone 
Ashland 4251. New Process 9 ae gd 
Inc., New York Life Bldg., N. Y 


IMPRINTING DEALERS’ NAMES ON 
|.EAFLETS, FOLDERS, BLOTTERS, 
ETS MODERATE RATES. 

SEGAL, 113 WEST 577m STREET. 
LiRCLE 0834. 


COPY AND CONTACT—UNUSUALLY 
CAPABLE MAN, who controls worth- 
while billing, seeks connection with New 
York agency. September 9th or before. 
Box 331, Printers’ Ink. 


TRADE-PAPER MAN, EXPERIENCED 
IN EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISING 
DUTIES, SEEKS REPRESENTATION 
IN NEW YORK FOR OUT-OF-TOWN 
PU BLICATION, Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


Graphotype Wanted 


For Addressograph. Motor operated, 
cood condition. State full pertounre 
and lowest cash price. Box 371, P. IL. 


A LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY to secure 
half-interest in first-class, big: scott syndi 
cated advertising service. Located io Host. 
$100,000 business easily possible first yest. 
Prefer a high-type young man. Modest 
vestment necessary. Write Box 334, P. ‘L 


DO YOU WANT DISTRIBUTION? 


We shall be glad to represent a reliable 
manufacturer in t sale and market- 
ing of his product through 
organization. a. We, 

& CO., 228 North La Salle 
Chicago, > 























Street, 


DOWN IN BALTIMORE 
A One-man Agency, established, success- 
ful, will entertain merger with Agency 
similarly situated in order to expand on 
more profitable basis. Or will consider 
man of partnership calibre who can prove 
it by results. Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


COMMISSION SALESMEN in _ each 
State for manufacturer of Floor Wax, 
paste and liquid and wood-fillers, etc. 
Advise territory covered and houses rep- 
resented. Box 354, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Salesmen to sell advertising on commis- 
sion as side line for national publication, 
1 but exclusive in its field. Box 
346, Printers’ Ink. 


UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 
Advertising proposition of proven merit. 
Diversified sales i Price, quality, 
commission challenge comparison 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


LADIES (THREE BETWEEN 25 
AND 45) WANTED to travel sell- 
ing newspaper advertising. Address 
Box 343, Printers’ Ink. 


AUTOMOTIVE TRADE MAGAZINE 
Needs a salesman and editor. Write or 
wire giving details of experience and 
compensation desired. Matson, South 
Whitley, Indiana. 


Circulation Manager 
Wanted for a specialized Woman’s Mag- 
azine with more than 100,000 A. B. C. 
Box 372, Printers’ Ink. 




















circulation. 





Live New York Advertising Sales Or- 
ganization completely covering territory 
east of Pittsburgh would like to hear 
from Publishers of going publications or 
publications with unfulfilled possibilities 
on one of three following propositions: 
To buy outright, or, to buy controlling 
interest, or, to handle all sales and busi- 
ness tona «x and 
substantial interest basis. 
Must be located in New York or 

sible to publish from there. Box 374, P. I. 


Wanted—An advertising agency well es 
tablished, centrally located, experi 

and of good r iy techn qualified to handle 
expertly highly technical accounts, 

organized for service, wants to expand 
and offers affiliation to local agencies or 
agency men. who have demonstrated their 








MALE STENOGRAPHER about twenty, 
experienced, for newspaper work in New 
York ar State age, religion, ofusee 
tional bac rc. salary expected, ref 

ences, in letter, accompanying with 
photograph if possible. Box 339, P. I. 


WANTED — Copywriters, Advertising 
Managers, Solicitors, Layout and Pro- 
duction men for New York and Mid- 
west. All replies confidential. Execu- 
tive Service Corp. (Agency) 100 East 
42nd St., New York City, Ashland 6000. 


HIGH-CLASS na sated meager | SOLICI- 
TOR for new magazine ing to the 
modern girl. Knowledge 0 agencies and 
accounts necessary. State experience and 
remuneration desired in strict confidence. 
Box 363, Printers’ Ink. | 
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SPACE SALESMAN 
uainted with New York Agencies and 
National Advertisers is offered an ex- 
cepti opportunity by an established 
National Class Magazine. Give ex 
and remuneration expected. Box i oe 1 
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SALES CORRESPONDENT 


to handle and direct detail in office of large 
North Carolina furniture manufacturer. 





WANTED—High class ae solici- 
tor for old established leading trade 
middle states territory with 

Bm meng 4 Give age, = 


eoet t ne, all of rs be ke 
abou of w 

confidential. Good o opportunity for kept 
man. Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 





Editor nd By — established 
+ Pnwane Central Pennsylvania news- 
panen. Splendid opportunity, pleasant 
surroundings for experienced man. Cor- 
respondence confidential. Give full par- 
ticulars, age, salary, etc., in first letter. 
(Address) Box 355, Printers’ Ink. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION MAN 
We want a young man for subscription 
copy, layout and production on big pop- 
ular group of magazines; renewal letters; 
agents material. Write your Eee 
and salary wanted to C. K. Circu- 
lation Manager, Mackinnon- FL > Publica- 
tions, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. ¥. 








Experienced Advertising Solicitor 
Experienced Advertising Salesman wan 
by long-established and nationally known 
weekly newspaper. Must know agency 
methods and be familiar with national 
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WE WANT WOMEN WHO CAN 
WRITE AND SELL STORIES to 
fill positions in a refined profession. 
You pay $100 in advance for short 
training necessary to qualify. We 
place you in our business with an 
earning possibility of $50 to $150 
week. It’s like owning your own 
iness. Shortl will 


organization 
on this globe. Address Box 344, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
DEVELOP EXECUTIVE ABILITY by 
— of ere aie devised by Donald 
Laird. valid, authentic. 


Sind 50 me --- a en Republican, 
Hamilton, N. Y. P 











POSITIONS WANTED 


FREE-LANCE ARTIST 
Capable to render quick, ae ser- 
vice, a Illustratin; ~ Fe _— 
retouchi: we & Fred Albert, 307 Fifth A 
New York City. Vanderbilt sassy 


COPY WRITER with agency experi- 
ence, preceded by newspaper reporting 
and sesvares work, ae eer look- 
ing toward a position. ege graduate. 
Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING PRODUCTION — Practical 
executive knowing every angle thoroughly ; 
expert typographer; artist in direct-mail 
pieces; also magazine and newspaper ex 
perience; available shortly. Box 350, P. I 














accounts. Give full oa 
experience, age, salary, 

dence strictiy confidential 
Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 


Correspo 
¢ Address) 


COPY WRITER—Prepared to service 
two or three advertisers who demand 
original, effective writing. Versatile; 





FIELD INVESTIGATORS 
We need high grade men and women to 
add to our nation-wide force of resident 
field investigators. We want workers 
in rural sections as well as in centers 
of population. We require people with 
experience in interviewing and writi 
= a Vat approach, and with a knowl- 
ogy, research methods, 
So marketing ractice. Work is done 
- a part-time is, and payment will 
be by the day or hour. This work offers 
the best of training, with chances of 
romotion to our —— marketing 
e should like etter outlining your 
po ayn Re rs my ———- and 
‘or this kind of work. 
PERCIVAL, WHITE, 28 West 45th 
STREET. NEW YORK CI 


A MAN. WE MUST FIND! A 
young, thoroughly established Connecti- 
cut advertising agency concerned with 
the immediate employment of a Sales 
Executive of no mean ability. We want 
to head our service selling force with a 
man whose accomplishment and vision 
are at par with big undertaking. Likely 
he is now well entrenched, because 

isn’t now considering a 
change. We must find him. Neverthe- 
less, because of the immediate and fu- 
ture salary remuneration, plus the pos- 
sibility of having % generate the Sales 
Division of our business, he will be in- 
terested in our project. Box 338, P. I. 








thoro y Se in every 
phase ct poe A x 348, P. I. 


Copente assistant to be pee | manager, 
lication or agenc: 4 3” experience, 
layout, copy, ast § Toure - wade journal, 
les, steno and ode~ate 
salary. Chicago a hy Box 361, P. I 


COPY WRITER — YOUNG MAN 


Successful copy and production man now 
with national advertiser desires new con 
nection. Coll 5 ae back 
ground. Samp Box 370, P. I. 


Copy Writer, een mar Translator 
—_ woman of culture and intelli- 
gence, ledge German, French, de- 
sires position requiring tact, common sense 
and imagination. Experience: advertising, 
travel, export, import. Box 332, P. I. 


Young Trade and Class Paper Editor 


also advertising and sales experience. Ver- 
satile writer. ires connection with pub- 
lication, agency or manufacturer in Middle 
West. Box 362, P. I., Chicago. Office. 


MY BOSS will tell you that unless some- 
a, higher wu pag 4 “- I am cit 
in my j years i 

ees t postions) i in agricul Ba Se 

order fiel Located in Chine’ 37, Gen- 
tile, hee on qualify for opportunity ~ 
advertising manager, sales promotion 

account executive. Write 3 Box 352, P. t 
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COPY WRITER—Agency and Direct 
Mail c is now ng an 
agency connection. Age 27, Protestant, 
married. University graduate. 

and forceful writer. Box 367, P. I 





Ad er— trade paper; 
fully qualified to take complete charge 
nd can prove it. Would tie up with 
establish or new publication where 
demonstrated ability will gs ee men 
ing compensation. Box 364, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS’ ASSISTANT—man ex- 
perienced trade paper publishing seeks 
real job where knowledge of details and 
ab'lity to carry out policies is worth 
$5000 plus to busy publisher. Excellent 
record; convincing writer; editorial and 
advertising training. Box 365, P. I 


SALESMAN—having sold classified ad- 
vertising for 2% years in New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago with The Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp., publishers of the “Red 
Book” Classified Telephone Directory— 
wishes connection with reliable firm. 
Box 369, Printers’ Ink. 


Technical Writer—at present employed, 
seeks mew connection and opportunity. 
Fifteen years’ experience in wlustratin 
and preparation of booklets and technica 
publications. Good grasp of technical 
problems and ability to present them to 
non-technical readers. Box 342, P. I. 


Publisher’s Representative—Now, and 
for the past five years, connected with 
large newspaper and magazine agency, 
desirous of making change. Age 27. East- 
ern representation of general magazine 
or advertising agency contact man _pre- 
ferred, best references. Box 366, P. I. 

















SPACE SALESMAN of recognized pro- 
ducing ability with valuable agency and 
contact experience within the metropolitan 
district available. He carries the endorse- 
ment of his present employer. Corre- 
spondence of publishers and publishers’ 
representatives invited. Box 373, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED IN ADVERTISING 
writing and supervision, Electrical ap- 
pliance. Selling and sales management. 
Now open for permanent factory con- 
nection, Electrical or allied line. Wide 
trade acquaintance, mature judgment, 
good health and record of results. Lo- 
cation not’ material. Will travel. Box 
360, Printers’ Ink. * 


SOMEWHERE IN DETROIT there's 
an organization that can use this man to 
advantage. Seve years’ experience as 
community newspaper advertising man- 
ager. Also thoroughly familiar with 
direct-mail advertising and printing pro- 
duction. Young enough to have pep and 
vision, old enough to have ability. 
Married. References. Box 336, P. i 


ARTIST-COPY WRITER—Advertising 
nan of wide experience wants to locate 

or near New York, with agency, or 
handle publicity of manufacturer. Ac- 
iainted with industrial products.. Can 
reate the idea, write strong copy and 
1ake forceful illustrations in black or 
olors. Will show proof of unusual abil- 
_ Immediately available. Write, Adman 
Juinn, 803 East 156th St., New York. 
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Young Woman—one year with agency 
as stenographer, six years as assistant 
to sales . i *_* 

tional advertisers—seeks advertising con- 
nection. Experience covers supervising 
department and buying of printing. In- 
terested in copy writing. Box 368, . 


i er" , tion ee 
‘ublicity, advertising, news 
publishing tackgrount 4 years le com- 
munity enterprises. Employed but seeks 
be opportunity in similar or related 
field. Box 358, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy—Layout — Plans 
Seasoned advertising man with 15 years’ 
valuable — » mail-order, ree 
experience, $ new connection. q 
thoro, producer, analytical, versatile, orig- 
inal familiar with every detail of ad- 
vertising practice. cellent record, fine 
references. Can locate anywhere; agency 
or manufacturer. Start $6500. with right 
people. Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 


To Publishers of 


e . 
Syndicated Services: 
A writer of penetrati and productive 
copy, striking -in and scintillant 
in style, is available on series or contract 
basis. Varied experience; versatile pen. 
Box 357, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN — SALES PROMOTOR 
will organize and manage mail-order, 
direct-by-mail, or general advertising de 
partment. Knows mail selling to retailer 
and consumer. Effective lay produc- 
tive, direct-mail and general vertising 
copy. Edits house-organ. Some manufac- 
i chain-store organization 
should be interested. Salary about $4500. 
New York Territory. Box 351, P. I. 


COPY WRITER 
Man of outstanding ability, also splendid 
visualizer, unusual talent; New York’s 
=e 4A agency experience creating 
without supervision or direction prom- 
inent national advertising, spending up to 
several million—various successful mail- 
order campaigns for agents; direct sale 
and coupons—all types direct mail, anal- 
ysis, plans, copy, layouts. Box 353, P. I. 


_ Is IT You? 
Somewhere in the East or Middlewest is 
a manufacturer who is aware of the mer- 
chandising and export possibilities of the 
Pacific Northwest. I want to meet him. 
Object, representing his organization and 
projuct in the Northwest with Seattle 
as_the home plate. 
I KNOW machine tools and plant equi 
ment. I’ve wi them, bought them, and, 
for the last three years, have concen- 
trated my efforts on successfully adver- 
tising them. I know shop, too. Am an 
A. S. M. E. member and can hold my 
own with the best of them. 
If you think your business would benefit 
by such a combination I’d like to hear 
from you. I’m in the East now but will 
establish permanent headquarters in Seat- 
tle within the next few months. Yes 
I'm happily married, k you, and 
have two darling kids. Age 30, weight 
175, height 5-11, and don’t need a push 
in a crowd to get by. Box 349, p. 4 
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OUR OWN HOME 
“Where the Latchstring Is Always Out”’ 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


Announcement 
to Agencies and Advertisers 


Effective January Ist, 1930, Prairie Farmer’s 
rate will be $1.60 per line. 

Rate guaranteed until December 31, 1930. 
This rate is based on more than 


290,000 Total Circulation 
95% Net Paid 


Prairie Farmer’s new milline rate of $5.50 
for 1930 will be the lowest milline farm paper 
rate in the Middle West. 


Chicago, July 1, 1929 


wt 


»> PRAIRIE FARMER-‘*ceso 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 

CHARLES P. DICKSON, Adv. Mgr. J. E. EDWARDS, Asst. Adv. Mgr. 
BURTON,W. RHOADS, Mgr. Sales Service 

Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Indiana. See advertisement page 2 
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JULY FOLLOWS: 
THROUGH _| 


Notching a gain of 56,097 


over July last year, the 




















month just ended gave the 

Chicago Tribune the highest 

average daily circulation of 

any July in Tribune history 

» » 854 893 daily net paid 
5 


Total Average Circulation, July, 1929: 
Daily, 854,893; Sunday, 1,107,469 








Chicugo Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST Newsrarsa 








